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*« Indeed, so packed is it 
with memorable things 
that the reviewer, se- 
lecting here and there a 
chapter or a passage for 
special notice, feels like 
one gathering pebbles 
on the seashore.”” 


—The Dial. 








the materials of American history, will rank with 
Benton's ‘'Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate’ and 
Blaine’s ‘ Twenty Years in Congress,” is the Auto- 
biography of Seventy Years, by George F. Hoar. 
From one point of view the narrative is decidedly 
superior to either of the works with which we have 
compared it. The author is not only a statesman 
but also a scholar and a man of letters. It may be 
doubted whether any citizen who has played for an 
equal length of time an important part in American 
politics has possessed in an equal measure the gifts 
and the attainments that make an accomplished 
writer.”” —New York Sun. 





** Senator Hoar’s sense 
of humor is keen and his 
book is illuminated con- 
stantly with flashes of 
fun that relieve its more 
solid qualities. It isa 
dignified, optimistic, 
entertaining, and inspir- 
ing record of a long and 
useful life.’ — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Two volumes, with portraits, $7.50 net (express collect) 








Also in its Third large Edition 


General GORDON’S 


Reminiscences of the Civil War 


A NORTHERN OPINION : 


AN EASTERN OPINION : 


‘His battle scenes are living pictures; his com- 
pact force of statement is remarkable.”* 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
A WESTERN OPINION : 
‘¢ His abounding good-will to all sections of the 
country unites in giving a personal character to 
this volume which is to be found in few of the 
records of the Civil War.” 
— Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 


«¢ There is not a page in the book which bears the 
stamp of prejudice, not a sentiment which can 
offend any honest man. It is a big, brainy, full- 
blooded, manly American story, passionately 
thrilled with a high spirit of American hopeful- 
ness.”” — St. Paul Dispatch. 
A SOUTHERN OPINION : 
«¢ Altogether the most remarkable war book yet 
produced.** — Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


With portraits, $3.00 net (postage 23 cents ) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS:  ouay avin 





reavry Lhe Story of a Soldier’s Life 


By Field Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY 

Two volumes, with portraits and plans. Price, $8.00 net. 

HIS soldier's life story, told by himself, is not only 

Some of the Events in the Career of a work of much historic value, but a stirring tale 
Lord Wolseley as well—a piece of martial autobiography of very 

genuine interest. It is the sort of book, in a word, 

that interests a man because he is a man, wholly apart 

from whether he is also a student or a lover of history. 





The Burmese War of 1852-3. 
The Crimean War. 
The Great Mutiny and the Relief of Lucknow. 


The Oudh Campaign under Sir Hope Grant. Lord Wolseley was Field Marshal because he was 
The Chinese War of 1860 first a soldier and won his promotions by fighting for 
Sir Hope Grant's Expedition to Japan. them. Once, during the Great Mutiny, wearied in 
The Mission to the Tai-Ping Rebels in China. battle, he slept soundly over night among the dead in 
The Expedition to Canada to watch the American War. the field. It was he who led the advance in Colin 


The Visit to the Southern Confederacy. . . ‘ . : 
Fenian Campaigns to Niagara and the Welland Canal. Campbell s relief of Lucknow. It was he who 


The Riel Rebellion. stormed the Toka forts in the Chinese war of 1860. 
The Reformation of the War Office, London. He put down the Riel Rebellion after a march of 
The Ashantee War. 800 miles through the Canadian wilderness. He 
conducted the Ashantee war. 














Central Asia and Tibet Toward the Holy City of Lassa 
By SVEN HEDIN 
With 8 illustrations in color, 16 drawings by distinguished artists, 400 photographs and 
4 maps. Two volumes, large 8vo, $10.50 net. 
THIS book, one of the most important works of exploration and discovery for many years, is the first adequate 
description of Dr. Hedin’s remarkable expedition and its accomplishments, an expedition so rich in adventure, 
as well as solid achievement, that he has been called, by the London press, ‘‘the modern knight-errant of 
science.’ The work has, in fact, much of the quality of a tale of adventure, while it embodies scientific facts 
and investigations of the utmost importance, including Prof. Himly’s readings of the ancient MSS. discovered. 





¢ ° . «44 { The Ruling Passion 
Little Rivers By Henry van Dyke — Uniform with | The Bie" E rower 
««Dr. van Dyke's charm of expression lies in a subtle commingling of the matter-of-fact with the poetic. 
Mr. Du Mond’s pictures admirably interpret the spirit of the essays."’ —Washington Star. 
«¢ One of the most charming companions to be found in contemporary literature." -Brooklyn Eagle. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Du Mond. $1.50. 





THE NEW GIBSON BOOK **A4 SUPERB HOLIDAY GIFT.”’ 


Eighty Drawings incutiog | John S. Sargent % Reproductions 


in Photogravure 
The Weaker Sex The Text by Mrs. Meynell. 


“ The best of the series. His style grows constantly in ** No modern painter’s work embodies so much that is vital, 
breadth and authority. —New York Evening ‘ost. significant, and personal.” — Boston Transcript. 
$4.20 net. Express collect. $30 net. 








“The most distinguished ‘juvenile’ of the year.” 


The Story of King Arthur and His Knights 


Written and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE 
Tore in the same style which distinguished his ‘‘ Robin Hood*’; produced in the same handsome form, 
and profusely illustrated with Mr. Pyle’s characteristic drawings, this legend of never-ending interest is 
more attractive and enthralling than ever before. 
Profusely illustrated, $2.50 net (postage 16 cts.). 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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nounay ave ~=THE SCRIBNER FICTION 


100th Thousand 60th Thousand 


The LITTLE | COLONEL 
SHEPHERD of | CARTER’S 
KINGDOM COME | CHRISTMAS 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


‘¢ Here is an American novel that beats with human 








“ . . 
blood, and if we were to fill this column with its The Ideal low-priced Christmas 
praises we could do no more than advise you to present. 
read it."’—London Morning Post. *« The best Christmas story in fifty years — the best 
«« The best selling book in the United States.’ since Dickens wrote ‘ The Christmas Carol.’ ** 

—Bookman tor December. —Washington Times. 
Illustrated, $1.50 Illustrated in colors by Yohn, $1.50 
30th Thousand 120th Thousand 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
‘¢One of the two best dog stories ever written in ‘¢ Masterfully handled and never dull.’” —Outlook. 
America.”’ — Bookman. 


. : «¢ Always rings true; its ideals are of the sincere, 
** All lovers of dogs as well as students of human manly type.”* —New York Tribune. 
nature who were first attracted to this admirable story 


. . ae *«Mr. Page’s most serious effort.”” —Nation. 
are sure to find renewed satisfaction in its latest ae ‘ fe 
setting, which makes of it a most alluring gift book." ‘«Full of incident, full of plot, full of character. 

—New York Times. —Chicago Daily News. 
With color illustrations by Ashe, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 








Frank H. Spearman’s Great Success 


best ctting THE DAUGHTER OF A MAGNATE 





novel in «¢ The author writes with the fullest knowledge of the dangers and possibilities of railroad 
Chicago. experiences in a mountainous country, and has deftly woven exciting escapes and heroic 

acts into an enterprising love tale.*"— Outlook. Illustrated, $1.50 
WHARTON Sanctuary. A distinguished story, about which the London Times has said: 


‘¢ To write like this is to be an artist, to have created something.”’ Illustrated, $1.50. 


tt oo Calderon’s Prisoner. in which a spirit of true romance is blended in an 


unusual degree with knowledge of contemporaneous life and manners. $1.50. 

ioeite Odd Craft. ‘¢ There is something laughable on every page of this book. Mr. 

. Jacobs’s humor is irresistible.""—New York Tribune. Humorously illustrated, $1.50. 

FREDERICK 13th Thousand 
PALMER The Vagabond. i 

‘« With this novel (his first) Mr. Palmer has taken rank among the American writers 

worthy of serious consideration." —Denver Republican. Illustrated, $1.50. 

i The Blood Lilies. «the quality of this story is strong and seamed with 

the invigorating life of nature, and at times reads like a Longfellow prose poem.*’-—Boston 

Herald. Illustrated, $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

















McCLURG HOLIDAY 
PUBLICATIONS 





A Portfolio of Sketches 


By These charming studies of beautiful woman- 

Hazel Martyn. hood have been so perfectly reproduced that 

cen plates ics. every elusive charm of Miss Martyn’s very 

Size 15x21 inches. individual style has been preserved. The plates 

05.00 met. are not bound in any way, so that it is readily 
possible to have the pictures framed, if desired, 
—and amy one of the ten attractive sketches is 
quite worthy of such distinction. As an artistic 
production it is unique, and a more delightful 
gift would be difficult to conceive. 


The Star Fairies 


or Ba What does the imaginative youthful mind 
y ith ° 
Ogden Harrison. enjoy more than a new fairy book—especially 
been barby pc if the stories are told in a beautiful simple 
Fitch Perkins. language, full of romance, with the added 
ao delight of brightly colored pictures? This is 
: just what Mrs. Harrison's book is, with large 
clear type planned especially for young readers. 
The very little ones who cannot read themselves 
will like to hear them just as well, so easily and 
gracefully are they told. Christmas morning 
happiness is assured if “The Star Fairies” is 
among the presents. 


Prince Silverwings 


By Edith It is almost superfluous to say anything 

Ogden Harrison. about Mrs. Harrison’s success of last year, 

hens Amy poe except that any child that failed to become 

Fitch Perkins. acquainted with these delightful stories last 

ge Christmas deserves better luck this year. For 
the rest, everything that has been said about 
“The Star Fairies” can be said about “ Prince 
Silverwings.” 








McCLURG HOLIDAY 
PUBLICATIONS 





The Castle of Twilight 


— It is a beautiful, appealing story—the kind of a 
Horton Potter.. book that any lover of the best fiction is glad to 


Illustrated in 


color by add permanently to his library. Further dis- - 
Charlotte Weber. 


$1.50 tinction is added by every possible perfection of 
illustration, printing and binding. 


The Ward of King Canute 


By It stands apart from all other recent romances 


Ottilie A. —in originality of subject and treatment, and in 
Liljencrantz. 


lilustrated in color beauty of illustration. Every one likes an excit- 
by the Kinneys. 


$1.50 ing and absorbing story, especially if strikingly 
illustrated in color. 


Cartoons by McCutcheon 


ee If any of your friends are as yet unprovided 
Drawings by § with this delightful book, would it not be well to 


John T. 


McCutcheon. repair the omission at Christmas time? As The 
Size 10x 12 inches. 


$1.25 net. Interior said: “One cannot think of a household 
that would not be the richer for its presence.” 


~-The Boy Calendar 


oy Each page shows the famous “Boy” amusing 
John T. himself in the most appropriate manner to the 
McCutcheon. 


Twelve month. These drawings of the life of a country 
pages with 


coverincolors. boy have brought Mr. McCutcheon his greatest 
reputation. 
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SIX NOTABLE BOOKS 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, Nathaniel Hawthorne, has written in this enter- 
taining volume his remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. Little details of Hawthorne’s life are recounted 
which have not been available to any other biographer. 
Illustrated with sketches by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits, Reproductions of Rare Prints, ete. 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra). 


A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


By the author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress,’’ ‘*‘ A Doffed Coronet,’’ etc. 
This is the story of the life of Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, told by the biographer of his consort in The 
Martyrdom of an Empress. It constitutes a companion volume to the latter, completing it, in fact, and presents the doyen 
of Old World monarchs in a singularly fascinating light, describing his many bitter trials, his relations with his wonder- 
fully clever and imperious mother, with his kindly old father, etc. The historical portions of his career have served as 
| 8 sort of framework for the portrayal of the private life of the Emperor, with interesting details never before printed. 
Illustrated from private Drawings and Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra). 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, United States Senator from Indiana. 
Senator Beveridge spent some months recently in Russia, Manchuria, and Korea, studying the Russia-Japan controversy 
over Korea, and making a complete investigation of Russian conditions as compared with those in the United States. 
This book contains the result of his important and valuable work there, and prophesies early war over Korea between 


Japan and Russia. 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra). 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 
An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, Cardinal Newman, and 
a long list of other people of note are pictured as Mr. McCarthy himself saw and knew them in daily life. 
Uniform with Mr. McCarthy’s “ Reminiscences.” 
‘ Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net (postage extra). 


THE DUTCH FOUNDING OF NEW YORK 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER, author of “In Old New York,” “The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” ete. 
A delightful account of events and conditions in the early days of the Dutch settlements in America, with an entertaining 
picture of their domestic and commercial life. Valuable old documents and plans are reproduced, giving an inner 
history of events of vast importance to the development of America. 
Copiously Illustrated with Reproductions of Rare Photographs, etc. 
8vo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra). 











——— 


. -| 
Volume III. Volume III. 
| 


A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
The third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s absorbing recital of the German fight for nationality tells of the period between 
1815 and 1848. Prussia’s condition after Waterloo, a sketch of the first German Emperor, account of the Carlsbad 
Decrees — these are a few of the really numerous topics included. It is a spirited account, told with calm judgment, | 
fervor and enthusiasm. Uniform with Volumes I. and II. 





PUBLISHERS HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 
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MARK TWAIN’S 


6 Vols FUNNIEST BOOKS 6 Vois. 








Tom Sawyer 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 1 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 2 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
Roughing It—Vol. 1 
Roughing It—Vol. 2 


Ow % e ’ 





SIX BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, 
B. West Clinedinst, and J. G. Brown. 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name 
a household word wherever the English language is spoken. 


THEIR FUN IS IMMORTAL—WORTH READING TWICE 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any 
but the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced set. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFER—s will send you the entire set of 6 volumes, 


charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 
11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on 
receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for 
one year, without additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 








PUBLISHERS HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 
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SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM “‘A CHECKED LOVE AFFaIR”’ 
RED-HEAD 
BY 


JOHN URI LLOYD 


AUTHOR OF 
‘ Stringtown on the Pike” 


One of the Notable 
Books of the Year 


A charming story of Kentucky life, beautifully 
illustrated by Recinacp Bircu, and tastefully bound, 
making one of the handsomest of the season's gift 
books. 


Price, Net, $1.60 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


DODD, MEAD & CO, 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





TWO HANDSOME 
GIFT BOOKS 


A CHECKED 
LOVE AFFAIR 


One of the Latest Stories by 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Mr. Ford, author of «*« Wanrep: A Matcu- 
MAKER,” ** WanTeED: A CHAPERON,”” etc., 
produced many well-known successful literary 
achievements, but in none has his ability shown 
itself so delightfully and convincingly as in 
this new story. 

Full-page illustrations in photogravure by 
Harrison Fisher, and border decorations by 
Georce WHARTON Epwarps. 


Price $2.00 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘* RED-HEAD’’ 




















Henry Holt & Company 


29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 











A work that in its French and German editions has been generally recognized as the best life of Napoleon 
in moderate compass. 
Napoleon the First By A. FOURNIER. Translated by Margaret B. Corwin and Arraur D. 


BissELL. Edited by Prof. E. G. Bourne of Yale. With a full critical and topical bibliography. 750 pages, 
12mo. $2.00 net. 


5th printing of a delightfully humorous book with equally humorous illustrations. 


Cheerful Americans By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. With 
24 illustrations by F. S. Sainn, F. Y. Cory, and others. 12mo. $1.25. 


. New York Tribune: ‘* Unaffectedly funny, and entertains us from beginning to 
end.”’ 


Just Published — 2d printing called for on day of issue— An absorbing tale of a modern 
mystery by the author of *‘A Soldier of Virginia,” etc. 


The Holladay Case By BURTON E. STEVENSON. $1.25. Reduced from illustration 


New York Tribune: ‘* Professor Dicey said: ‘If you like a detective story, take phn, ato 7h ous 


care you read a good detective story.’ This is a good detective story. . . . The reader 
will not want to put the book down until he has reached the last page. Most ingeniously constracted and well written 
into the bargain.”’ 


14th printing of a novel which has been unqualifiedly praised by the Nation and is among the “* best sellers *’ 


The Lightning Conductor The Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 12mo, $1.50. 
A love story, full of humor and vivid scenes in Provence, Spain, and Italy. 


The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel By isa carrinaTon CABELL. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
The topics include: **The New Man,” ** The New Child,”’ ‘‘One’s Relatives,’ ‘‘The Telltale House,’’ 
**Servants,”’ ‘* Dinner Parties,’’ **Should Women Propose? ’’ ** Should Men Marry?” etc. 
The Times Saturday Review says: ** The discriminating ought to approve the book. . . . A delicacy of style and 


a happiness of expression that very few essayists of to-day possess. . . . Always in comedy and pathos there are the 
same tenderness and delicacy.”’ 


Ferns: A Manual for the Northeastern States. By C. E. WATERS, Ph.D. With 200 illus- 
trations. 362 pages, square 8vo. Ina box, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.34. 


** Likely to prove the leading popular work on ferns. No FINER EXAMPLES OF FERN PHOTOGRAPHY HAVE 
EVER BEEN PRODUCED.” — Plant World. 


Mush rOoOMsS By Prof. GEORGE F. ATKINSON of Cornell. With recipes for cooking by Mrs. S. T. 


Rorer, and their chemistry and toxicology by J. F. Cuark. With 230 illustrations from photographs and 
colored plates. Second edition. 300 pages, 8vo. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.23. 


Educational Review: ** It would be difficult to conceive of a more attractive and useful book.” 


A unique sociological work by an eminent Frenchman, with an introduction by an eminent American. 


The Laws of Imitation By Prof. GABRIEL TARDE. Translated by Mrs. Exsrm Cuzwzs Parsons, 
with an introduction by Prof. Frankuin H. Grpprnas, of Columbia. 404 pages, 8vo. $3.00 net ; by mail, $3.20. 


Lavignac’s Music and Musicians $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91. In this fourth edition Mr. 
Krehbiel covers Richard Strauss, Humperdinck, Weingartner, Dvorak, Charpentier, Sullivan, Elgar, ete. 


An enlarged edition of ** one of the most important books on music that has ever been published.” : 
—New York Times. 
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The BEST BOOKS make the BEST GIFTS 





Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 


Mr. LORADO TAFT’S 


manner at all equal to its importance. 





Colonial Days,”’ ete. 


Mrs. PRYOR’S The Mother of Wash- 
ington and her Times new book 


Mrs. Rocer A. Pryor’s intimate account of life 
in early Virginia society is both fascinating and 


historically valuable. $2 50 net. (Postage 20 cts.) Wild.” Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


New Fiction 


Mr. CRAWFORD’s The Heart of Rome f 
** is a good, even a thrilling story, told with a rare E. WHITE'S 
charm and an unflagging interest.’’ — Everybody's 


Mr. QUILLER-coucn’s Hetty Wesley 


** A story of masterly power. . pa 
. 99. 
season that has the most enduring value.’’— Boston yo Beaton Trancerigt. 


The Best Books for Girls 
Aunt Jimmy’s Will 


Cloth, $1.50 is a story that will spread the gospel of sunshine 
J wholesomely. Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 
$1.20 net (postage 10 cts.) 


Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S 


The Captain’s Daughter 
A straightforward, vivid pi 
life in a frontier post. 


. « The novel of the 


Mr. LONDON’s The Call of the Wild 


“The sweeping success of the year in fiction.” 
Illustrated in colors. 


Mrs. EDITH ELMER WOOD'S navy novel 
The Spirit of the Service 


‘‘A brighter novel it would be hard to find.’’— 
Iliustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. JACOB A. RUS’S True Stories of Children of the Tenements 


are some of them amusing, some of them 
under the observation of the author of ** The 


“ The most valuable biography given to the world in over half a century.” —OUTLOOK. 


Life of William E. Gladstone 


In three 8vo volumes, with portraits, ete. Cloth, $10.50 net. Third Edition now ready. 


“A work which is essential to the completeness of every library, and which no man who wishes to under- 
stand the English history of the last seventy-five years can afford not to read.”—_New York TRIBUNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


History of American Sculpture 


This work is not merely the first really adequate treatment of the subject, but is the only one illustrated in a 
It inaugurates a series of volumes, each by a 
taken together under the editorship of Professor Jonn C. Van Dyxk, will cover the whole field of American art. 


Old Quebec 
The Fortress of New France 


The author of “Seats of the Mighty,’’ etc., and 
Mr. Craupe G. Bryan have 

admirably in reproducing throu 
exciting past the atmosphere of 
i Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $3.75 net. 





Sir GILBERT 


Costume in America new book 


Mrs. Atice Morse Ear.r’s richly illustrated treat- 
ment of this neglected subject possesses at once the 
charm and the authority of her “Home Life in 
Two vols., $5 00 net. 


city. 


The Best Books for Boys 


Mr. STEWART 


Cloth, $1.50 —Sun. 


Cloth, $1.50 





Richly illustrated. 
Cloth, $6.00 net. 


ized authority, which, 


Mr. LONDON’S The People of the 


Abyss 


Mr. Jack Lonpon’s view of life and labor in the 


London slums. By the author of ** The Call of the 


The Magic Forest 


By the author of ‘‘ The Blazed Trail.” 
**No better book could be put in a boy’s hands.”’ 
$1.20 net (postage 10c.) 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYs’ Trapper ‘‘Jim ”’ 


“It is full of fun and sense. . 
up-to-date boy, not only because he will thoroughly 


it, but it will 


Mrs. MABEL 
0. WRIGHT’S 


lustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


thetic, but in every one the incident is one which has at some time come 


Making of an American” daring his long ** Battle with the Slum.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 





ther succeeded 
the story of its 
e still quaint old 


(Postage 27 cts.) 


( Postage 22 cts.) 






. a book for every 


e him more 
Cloth, $1.50 


of an army girl’s 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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THE HERDER CENTENARY. 


On the eighteenth of the present month, it 
will be one hundred years since Johann Gott- 


fried Herder died at Weimar. The German 
Department of the Northwestern University 
has arranged for that date a memorial celebra- 
tion for the purpose of calling renewed attention 
to the intellectual services of that great thinker 
as well as to the singular elevation of the char- 
acter which gave to those services a heightened 
impressiveness. It is well that we should thus 
recall the memory of the distinguished dead, 
and the centennial pretext, although obviously 
an artificial one, is as good for that purpose as 
another. It is particularly well that we should 
recall the memory of Herder, for he belongs to 
the class of men whose work, while profoundly 
influential upon the thought of the age, becomes 
in time so mingled with the general intellectual 
current that its special identity ceases for the 
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general consciousness, and is to be restored or 
recreated only by the student of literary history 
who takes a plunge into the past for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

The fame of some men is sufficiently pre- 
served in their own works, while the fame of 
others is preserved, largely at least, in the 
reflection of their influence from minds to which 
they proved an inspiration. We still read 
Goethe and Schiller and Lessing for the sake of 
their genius as embodied in the masterpieces of 
their creation ; the writings of Herder, on the 
other hand, are left undisturbed to collect dust 
upon our shelves, and even the professed student 
of German literature will in many instances be 
compelled to admit that his chief impression of 
that profound thinker comes from the associa- 
tion with Goethe when both were young men at 
Strassburg. 

It is indeed fortunate for Herder’s memory 
that in his youth he was thrown for a year 
into the still more youthful companionship of 
Goethe. We turn over and over again to the 


Strassburg pages in “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” 
chiefly, no doubt, to read of the idyl of Sesen- | 
heim; but the second feature of interest in 
those pages is provided by the poet’s confession 
of his indebtedness to the literary critic and 


philosophical historian who came into his life 
at just the psychological moment when the 
ferment of his ideas was ready for clarification, 
and when he was seeking to set in order the 
house of his intellect. 

« Because his talk was always significant, whether he 
questioned, answered, or communicated himself in some 
other fashion, he spurred me daily, and even hourly, on 
to new views. . . . The more eagerly I received, the 
more generously he gave, so that the hours we spent 
together were of the most interesting sort.” 
Throughout Goethe’s career we find abundant 
evidence of the fructifying influence of this 
early association with the philosophical critic, 
we find it in his broader outlook, in his rigor- 
ous standards of appreciation, and in his 
constant striving toward the largest possible 
synthesis of the facts of nature and human life 
as presented by direct observation and the 
examination of the past. 

The history of culture offers no more inter- 
esting field of study than that of the transition 
from eighteenth to nineteenth century modes of 
thought. The eighteenth century was arti- 
ficial; its successor became natural. Rous- 
seau’s appeal to men to get back into natural 
ways of thinking and living seems to us now 
even more significant than it did when it was 
made over a hundred years ago, for the trans- 





formation of which his activities concerned 
only particular phases is now perceived to have 
been farther-reaching than the compass of all 
his dreams. The world into which Herder was 
born was crystallized by tradition and prescrip- 
tion. Its life was one of convention, its scholar- 
ship was lacking in philosophical breadth, its 
whole fashion of thought was trammelled by 
an artificial method from which even the mighty 
intellect of Kant could not shake itself free. 
Literature was judged by artificial canons, 
history was envisaged without perspective, and 
religion was conceived as a formulary. How 
clearly do all these limitations confront us in 
the work of Voltaire, the typical master-mind 
of the eighteenth century, who for all his wit, 
and lucidity, and amazing energy, has an im- 
portance in the history of intellectual develop- 
ment that falls far short of what seemed to be 
his measure to the age in which he made so 
great a stir. 


Herder was nearly enough the contemporary 
of Voltaire to justify a comparison between the 
two men, and in a certain sense the compara- 
tively obscure German pastor outranks the 
brilliant French worldling whose intellectual 
dictatorship hardly brooked a rival. Weshould 
be the last to underate the magnificent services 
done for humanity by Voltaire in his crusade 
against superstition and injustice, but he does 
not belong to the class of constructive thinkers 
who constitute the links in the chain of intel- 
lectual progress. Even when his cause was 
entirely just, he was battling for ideals as old 
as human thinking; his face was turned toward 
the past, and he had no “ Vision of the world 
and all the wonder that would be” when the 
men of a later time should set resolutely about 
the task of reconstructing the fabric of know- 
ledge upon the firm foundations of first-hand 
observation and logical method combined. 
Herder, on the other hand, possessed a sin- 
gular insight into the underlying and sub- 
conscious processes that were shaping the 
intellectual development of the future ; his ideas 
were germinal where they were not absolutely 
constructive, and he made all the coming gen- 
erations his debtor. We may not now read 
his writings, but his thought has become so 
fully our possession that we are in danger of 
forgetting that it ever was his thought alone, 
imposed upon a reluctant age, and made ours 
through the mediation of Goethe and many 
lesser men. 

“‘ Herder gave the initiative in all directions,” 
says Scherer, “ in history, philology, and liter- 
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ary criticism.” In his character as a Lutheran 
clergyman, his influence on religious thought 
was marked, and he so outgrew the pietism and 
narrow orthodoxy of his earlier years that he 
ended in a modified acceptance of the philos- 
ophy of Spinoza, and in the conviction that 
*“‘ theology is a liberal study, and requires no 
slavishness of soul.” In a word, he fore- 
shadowed the higher criticism of the Scriptures, 
and more than foreshadowed their modern 
natural interpretation as works of literature. 
As a student of the creative writing of all ages 
and races he prepared the way for that spirit of 
cosmopolitanism in appreciation and compari- 
son which is in our own time bearing rich fruit, 
and he pointed the way to that conception of 
world-literature which has ever since held the 
imagination of far-seeing thinkers. He was 
also one of the pioneers in the modern move- 
ment which has made of literary criticism much 
more than a matter of judgment by fixed rules 
or of rhetorical analysis, and which demands 
of the critic that he shall be the natural his- 
torian of literature, taking into account all of 
the conditions under which work is produced, 
and occupying the point of view of the men by 
whom it was written. In his unfinished yet 
monumental treatise on the philosophy of his- 
tory, he developed a grandiose conception of 
the scheme of the development of civilization, 
and of the underlying unity in the annals of 
mankind. 

The man of whom these things, and many 
more of like import, may be said is one who 
deserves well of his posterity, and in this year 
of the special remembrance of his achievements 
it is not without profit to ourselves that we turn 
to his own pages, and learn from them directly 
something of the obligation of the modern world 
to his teaching. There are few writers of his 
century with whom we have so much in com- 
mon, or whose books we may read with less of 
the feeling that their message has been long 
outworn, and that they offer standpoints be- 
yond which we have far advanced. If Herder 
fails of his due effect upon the student of to- 
day, it is not because his essential ideas have 
grown antiquated, but rather because they have 
won such general acceptance, and become so 
incorporated into the very fibre of our minds, 
that they seem to us commonplaces of thought, 
and can no longer appeal to us with the preg- 
nancy of meaning that was theirs when they 
flowed directly from the springs of his intel- 
lectual being, and were charged with the vital- 
ity of his impressive personality. 





THE ILLUSTRATING OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


On a shelf in my library is an old volume, now 
yellow and dog-eared, which was a treasure of my 
grandmother’s girlhood. It was one of the few 
picture-books vouchsafed the children of a century 
ago. I regard it with more than a book-lover’s affec- 
tion, and am constrained to look at it when at all 
pessimistic about the juvenile books which are being 
put forth by the publishers of to-day ; for it empha- 
sizes, as nothing else can, the development in the art 
of making books for children, and teaches us to be 
thankful for what the young people of the present 
generation have escaped. 

This volume is “ A New Hieroglyphical Bible for 
the Amusement and Instruction of Children ; Being 
a Selection of the most useful Lessons and most 
interesting Narratives, Scripturally Arranged, from 
Genesis to the Revelation, Embellished with Famil- 
iar Figures and Striking Emblems Elegantly En- 
graved. . . . Recommended by the Rev’d Rowland 
Hill, M.A. New York: Printed for and Published 
by the Booksellers. MDCCXCVI.” The Preface 
further informs us that the author’s object is “to 
imprint on the Memory of Youth by lively and 
sensible images the sacred and important truths of 
Holy Writ,” and that “the utmost attention has 
been paid to select such passages for illustration and 
embellishment as contained truths the most obvious 


_and important or historical facts the most interest- 


ing.” Turning over the leaves, we find one of the 
first “ obvious and important truths” to be the fol- 
lowing, labelled Exopus xxxrx, 28, — without a 
suggestion of context: “ And a Mitre of fine linen, 
and goodly Bonnets of fine linen and linen Breeches 
of fine twined linen.” The “ striking emblems ele- 
gantly engraved ” consist of an episcopal mitre, two 
sunbonnets, and a pair of boy’s trousers, — the 
pictures taking the place of the words which they 
are supposed to represent, and thus forming a sort 
of illustrated rebus to attract and interest the 
young. 

Contemporary with this stimulating volume was 
the well-known “ New England Primer,” with its 
crude representation of Adam’s Fall, and its mildly 
exciting picture of Mr. John Rogers being consumed 
at Smithfield, with a cheerful smile upon his face, 
and “His Wife with nine small Children & one at 
her Breast following him to the Stake.” 

The period which gave to the children of America 
the “ Hieroglyphical Bible” and the “‘ New England 
Primer” did not recognize the humorous or the 
fanciful as in any sense legitimate matter for the 
young, though the children’s books of that epoch 
appeal to us of to-day with a humor that is quite irre- 
sistible. A child’s book was then a serious matter, 
and mere amusement was an end at which it seldom 
aimed. The child was considered quite able to 
amuse himself without assistance, and the proper 
function of the book was to instruct, correct, and 
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admonish. As the “ New England Primer” had it: 
“Thy Life to mend, This book attend.” 

Turning from the juvenile volumes of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century to those of to-day 
is like passing from a darkened room out into the 
sunshine. Illustrating is now a distinct art, and 
illustrating for children is an important branch of 
it. Some of the best artists of the present genera- 
tion have devoted their lives to the service of the 
child; and the function of illustrating has risen 
from merely embellishing the text to really inter- 
preting it. We sometimes speak of the illustrations 
of a book, in connection with its typography and 
binding, as its “mechanical features”; but this 
characterization is not as often made as formerly, 
and should not be made at all. The pictures of a 
child’s book are an organic part of it. They are as 
much to the child as is the text, — often more than 
the text, — and determine in many cases his literary 
likes and dislikes. The interpretation which the 
artist gives to Cinderella may decide whether she is 
to be admired or only pitied, and Robinson Crusoe 
may be made an altogether kind and friendly per- 
son or a frightful semi-savage. This influence is, 
of course, especially strong in the case of the very 
young. A picture is the simplest and most ele- 
mentary expression of an idea. It precedes written 
language. The savage read his primitive stories in 
picture-writing, before his descendants learned the 
use of letters ; and as the childhood of the individual 
is a counterpart of the childhood of the race, the 


child to-day gets his story also from the picture, | 


before the text is open to him. 

If we grant the importance of pictures in fixing 
the child’s impressions and forming his tastes, we 
must see to it that he has good pictures, — pictures 
that, first of all, will attract him ; for if they do not 
attract they will not influence him, unless it be neg- 
atively. Then, while they attract they must also 
cultivate his ideals of beauty and his appreciation 
of art, — for how is he to learn what good art is un- 
less it is often before him? And, finally, while it 
is not the function of children’s pictures, as it is not 
the function of art in the large, to teach morality, 
they should teach nothing that is low, cruel, or de- 
basing. 

Having stated, then, as the first requisite of good 
juvenile pictures that they must attract the child, 
the question arises, What sort of picture does the 
child prefer? This is not easily answered. I have 
experimented with children in different grades of 
the public schools, and with others who have never 
attended school. The experiment has shown that 
the tastes of children vary almost as much as those 
of adults, and that they change as the child de- 
velops. There are, however, several well-defined 
likes that belong to every normal child. 

The child likes color. The normal untrained 
child likes bright color. A red hat attracts the 
infant, while a black hat does not. But as the child 
grows, he comes to see beauty also in subdued tones, 





and his training helps him to do this. He should 
never be taught, however, to despise pure bright 
color. The love of it is the natural heritage of the 
child, and he never outgrows it. All that we need 
concern ourselves about is to show him the beauty 
of harmonious combinations, and he will soon come 
to dislike those that are inharmonious. 

Again, the child naturally likes a broad, simple 
treatment, whether in color or in black-and-white. 
This fondness for simplicity is somewhat modified, 
as the child grows older, by an interest in detail ; 
but it may safely be affirmed that a child of two 
years or less does not want detail in a picture. He 
wants only a distinct impression. My little girl at 
the age of two preferred a series of simple outline 
drawings in a “ First Reader” to all her other pic- 
tures. There was a cat which she could see at a 
glance, and a cup which she instantly recognized as 
a familiar friend. This stage was passed in due 
season, and she began to show interest in a cat with 
a bell around its neck, and a cup with figures on it ; 
but it was not until the perceptive faculties had 
developed that the love of detail came to her, and 
even when it did come it did not supplant the fond- 
ness for simple treatment and clear images. It does 
not do this in any normal child. 

The tendency of modern illustrators is to go back 
to the antique. The child is confronted with archaic 
line-drawings suggestive of Diirer and the early 
German wood-engravers. All the life and dramatic 
interest of a situation are conventionalized out 
of it, and the dead remains are set forth in faded 
colors with a decorative framework of historic or- 
nament. Mr. Walter Crane is perhaps the best- 
known exponent of this style. Mr. Howard Pyle, 
in his later work, seems also to have adopted it, 
though he mingles with it the poster style, which 
is even more conventional, and at least equally 
objectionable. 

The poster style seems to be borrowed from the 
Japanese. It has some elements that appeal to 
children. It may, from one point of view, be re- 
garded as the child’s own method of expressing his 
ideas of form, as he draws his outline with a pencil 
and fills it in with the colors from his paint-box. 
But itis adapted only to the simplest subjects, and the 
average modern artist makes a mistake in trying 
to show by means of it all the details of a complex 
atory. He gives us a background of distant trees 
which have no distance at all, but in which the 
figures of his foreground seem to be hopelessly 
entangled. This idea of ignoring perspective and 
making objects at a dozen different distances all 
appear to be in a single plane, after the Japanese 
fashion, is entirely vicious. It is an affectation, 
which copies the faults quite as servilely as the 
merits of the method it affects. Another manifes- 
tation of this conventional insanity is seen in con- 
centric spirals of hair and beard, and in hard ellip- 
soid clouds lying on a sky of parallel lines. Now, 
a child does not want to see his Crusoe or his Sinbad 
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stiffened into a knave of spades. He does not care 
for the decorative. What he wants is life. 

A boy of eight made a fair criticism on one of 
these crowded, flat, ultra-conventional illustrations, 
when he gave as his reason for not liking it that it 
was “all muggled up.” The illustration was one 
of Mr. Charles Robinson’s, but was in that artist’s 
most involved and chaotic manner. No modern 
illustrator perhaps possesses more sympathy with 
children, or can make more delightfully attractive 
figures of little folks when he keeps to the simple 
treatment; but he often attempts more than the 
method which he has chosen will allow. What is 
true of Mr. Robinson is true also of Mr. Crane, Mr. 
_ Pyle, Mr. Heywood Sumner, the Rhead brothers, 
and other well-known illustrators whose skill is un- 
questioned but who have become so wedded to this 
particular method as to refuse to recognize its lim- 
itations. One of the best exponents of the legiti- 
mate use of linear drawing is the French illustrator, 
M. Boutet de Monvel, who appreciates the beauty 
of simplicity, and who possesses, moreover, the rare 
sympathy with child-life and child-nature which is so 
essential in work for children. 

Another quality which is almost a sine qua non 
in pictures for children is action. Children like to 
see things go, and the figures which appeal to them 
are those which are doing something. A boy in 
the second grade chose a spirited picture, “A is for 
archer,” by Mr. Stuart Hardy, in preference to a 
decorative treatment of Grimm’s girl at the well, 
by Mr. Crane. When asked why, he replied, 
“Because I like to shoot.” The picture must tell a 
story in order to interest the average child, and 
the story must be such as he can appreciate. This 
leads me to say that Mr. Hardy is one of the most 
thoroughly satisfactory of modern illustrators for 
children. He is known mainly through his black- 
and-white pictures in the Nister books, Mother 
Goose, Andersen’s and Grimm’s stories, and a few 
other volumes of the same class. His figures are 
drawn with a few strong strokes of the pen, and de- 
pict the most beautiful and most lovable children. 
Besides the life and spirit which his drawings show, 
there is also sympathy, imagination, a rare sense of 
the humorous, and a treatment of the grotesque 
which never descends to coarseness. If his pictures 
lack at times the perfect naturalness of M. Boutet 
de Monvel’s, they compensate for the loss by more of 
grace and vigor. Miss Fanny Cory has done some 
excellent things in a similar style, and gives promise 
of becoming one of our most successful illustrators 
for children. 

Beauty is a quality which children are not slow 
to discover and appreciate in a picture. They like 
pictures of beautiful children. Miss Maud Hum- 
phrey’s little doll-faced cherubs are perhaps a shade 
too pretty. Certain boys, upon arriving at the su- 
perior age of twelve to fourteen years, affect to scoff 
at them; but it is doubtful, after all, whether the 
contempt is not directed mainly toward the elabo- 





rate frills and ruffles which encircle them. Miss 
Kate Greenaway’s quaint little figures are pictur- 
esquely attractive, and though the fitful ssthetic 
impulse which gave them birth has passed away 
there is something too sweet and beautiful in them 
to let them grow old. Mr. Reginald Birch’s chil- 
dren are always popular. True, they are idealized 
children; if they were not, they would lose much of 
their charm, — for children themselves are idealists. 
Their admiration goes out toward the things that are 
different from the everyday, and an ideal face ap- 
peals to them where a face expressing individuality 
does not. The tendency of modern art is to despise 
ideal beauty and to strive for individuality —for 
character. It is a tendency which does not meet. 
with the approval of childhood. 

As to the grotesque, it does not appeal equally 
to all children. Young children usually dislike it, 
though they are sometimes fascinated by it as ani- 
mals are charmed by a serpent. There is in most 
children a stage, which begins at the age of about 
six or seven and lasts for several years, during 
which this desire for the extravagant, the uncouth, 
and the terrible sometimes becomes a passion. To 
fail to recognize the craving is usually to drive your 
children to satisfy it, sometimes surreptitiously, with 
the worst possible material. There is the grotesquely 
fearful and the grotesquely comic, and both have 
their fascination at this period. Your child will 
probably try your soul by discarding the artistic 
picture-books which you have bought him and 
showing a decided preference for the adventures of 
“Buster Brown” and “the Katzenjammer Kids,” 
as depicted in vivid red, blue, and yellow on the 
pages of the Sunday newspaper. Discourage these 
pictures by all means; but give him something good 
to take their place, — something really funny, that 
is bright without being lurid and comical without 
being vulgar. Mr. Denslow has done some good 
things in this field, though he often comes perilously 
near the line of vulgarity. An expurgated edition of 
his “Father Goose,” which should omit about one 
picture in ten, would make an excellent nonsense- 
book for children, and would satisfy this temporary 
demand for the grotesque. 

As to the grotesquely terrible, your child must 
have a little of it if he insists, but don’t let him have 
it at night if you value either his comfort or your 
own. A child must be treated tenderly at this pe- 
riod, and the imaginative nature, which is then most 
intense, must be so trained as to lead him to enjoy 
the fanciful in beauty rather than in ugliness. Fair- 
ies are better than hobgoblins, and the child should 
be allowed all the fairies he wants, until he outgrows. 
them and asks for something more substantial. 

Children like animal pictures in almost any form, 
— dictionary and geography animals included. The 
most delicately fanciful treatment that has perhaps 
ever been given to the animal creation is that of Mr. 
F. S. Church. Church’s animals combine the im- 
aginative, the poetic, the grotesque, —all with the 
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most delicate sense of humor, and with a sympa- 
thetic touch that makes the child at one with them. 

So much for what the child likes. But his pic- 
tures should not only give him what he likes, — they 
should give it to him in the best possible way. The 
touch of the true artist should be manifest in them. 
Your child will find color in the vivid pictures of 
the Sunday newspaper already referred to, and at 
first he will appreciate it in that form quite as much 
as in the most artistic color-plates which you can 
get for him. He will find a broad and attractive 
treatment in the advertisements in the street-cars, 
and will be quite pleased with them. He will find 
action in the scrawls which he makes upon his slate, 
and will satisfy his craving for the grotesque with 
the crudest of caricatures. But here is where he 
needs your careful and discriminating guidance. 
Let his books be illustrated by a master-hand, and 
accustom him to the best art. It will not be long 
before he will recognize and appreciate it. By the 
best art, I do not mean necessarily that of Botticelli 
or of Raphael, though he should know some of the 
world’s great art works as soon as he is old enough 
to understand them. I mean simply good art, 
whether the drawing be that of a tin cup or of a 
cathedral. There are too many illustrators who try 
to atone for poor draughtmanship by a wealth of 
carefully wrought details, — textures, shadows, and 
all that. Scores of amateurs have found a market 
for their work in the multiplicity of modern books, 
but their touch is readily discernible. Their figures 
are wooden or putty, and their faces are expression- 
less or idiotic. 

The child naturally assumes that the pictures 
which adorn his books are right pictures, and from 
them he gets his ideas of drawing, — his first im- 
pression of what art is. There is no harm in giving 
him such entirely natural and enjoyable scrawls as 
those which illustrate Lear’s Nonsense Books. The 
child is not deceived by them. He takes them as 
a joke, and the joke is healthful and stimulating. 
These pictures of Lear’s, with all their crudity, are 
far more expressive than many finished pictures 
which the child finds in his books and which he 
supposes to be in some sort a standard of artistic 
excellence because they pretend to be something. 
Do not buy for your child books which are falsely or 
poorly illustrated. Better give him no pictures at 
all than wrong ones. Should you not teach him 
good art as well as good literature? Many a man 
confesses with regret that he does not know the 
difference between a good picture and a bad one. 
If this is true of you, see to it that your children 
know more about such matters than you do; and 
if you cannot trust yourself to select their picture- 
books, ask the assistance of some friend in whose 
discrimination you have confidence. The well- 
illustrated book costs a little more, sometimes, than 
the poorly illustrated book, but not always, — and 
if it costs more it is worth more. Often it does not 
cost more, but only requires a little more care and 
judgment in its selection. 





We come now to the moral effect of pictures. 
They should not be used as a vehicle for teaching 
morality, but on the other hand they should never 
by inference or example teach immorality, — and 
by immorality I mean anything that is mean or 
degrading. I have before me a child’s book in 
which several boys are pictured as having tied a tin 
can to a dog’s tail, and are immensely amused at 
the struggles of the poor beast to rid himself of it, 
as he flees wildly down the street. The accompany- 
ing story ends with the moral that this was a very 
wrong thing for the boys to do; but the artist has 
not expressed this saving moral conclusion. Both 
story and picture are bad; for while one boy will 
pity the dog, another will think it a good joke and 
will perhaps decide to try the experiment on the 
next unfortunate canine that crosses his path. 

A small boy of my acquaintance became highly 
interested, not long ago, in the adventures of a 
naughty youth presented in the comic supplement 
of a well-known newspaper. The youth in the news- 
paper shampooed his sister’s hair, and anointed the 
poodle, with a mixture of ink, glue, and the family 
hair-tonic, leaving the remainder of the compound 
in the bottle for the use of his father and mother. 
The results, as pictorially set forth, were so intensely 
amusing that the small observer immediately took 
steps to repeat them in real life. Much mischief 
is suggested in such ways as this, and the sugges- 
tions come from artists who have little sympathy 
with children, knowing them mainly as a theme to 
make jokes about. 

All this emphasizes the point that the true artist 
for children must have sympathy as well as experi- 
ence with his audience, must know what is good for 
them, and must love them too much to offer any- 
thing that is not of his best. The artist shows his 
character in his work. Let it be a good character, 
and your children will unconsciously imbibe from 
his pictures heroism, gentleness, and nobility. Let 
it be a mean character, and its influence will be 
mean. Fortunately, there are plenty of good men 
and women who are illustrating children’s books, 
and who are putting into their work not only skill 
and genius, but also good judgment, sympathy, and 
love. : 

Let the parents and teachers, — those who buy 
books for the children of the present generation, — 
bat discriminate in their choice, realizing that the 
picture is as important as the printed page in form- 
ing taste and influencing character, and they will 
soon see in their children the results of this power- 
ful educative influence. They will see, too, an 
improvement in the illustrations of the books which 
are being offered to the young. Publishers will 
not issue poorly illustrated books, if it is found that 
well illustrated books are in demand. It is thus 
in the power of book-buyers to raise the character 
of all books by demanding what is best, — not what 
is most expensive, but what is elevating both to the 
taste and to the morals. 

Wa ter Tayior FIExp. 
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The Arto Books. 





DISRAELI SELF-PORTRAYED.* 


Close on the heels of Mr. Morley’s Gladstone 
comes a life of his great rival, Disraeli. It 
would have been too much to expect from Mr. 
Meynell a biography equal to Mr. Morley’s ; 
and so no one will be disappointed. Neverthe- 
less it is somewhat remarkable that no writer 
has yet come forward to make full and satis- 
factory use of the wealth of biographical mate- 
rial left behind him, now more than twenty 
years ago, by the Earl of Beaconsfield. Per- 
haps this may be explained in part by the fact 
that he is a far less sympathetic subject than 
his great antagonist. His brilliance, his wit, 
his statecraft, his indomitable determination 
to overcome disadvantages of race and station 
and to raise himself to the summit of his ambi- 
tions, compel our admiration ; but hardly would 
one wish, either as writer or as reader, to linger 
over the not always edifying details of that 
astonishing conquest of success, as one lingers 
over the successive stages of Gladstone’s rise. 

Mr. Meynell does well to call his book an 
unconventional biography made up as it is 
very largely of selections from Disraeli’s con- 
versations and writings. Book I., forming 
the first third of the volume, is entitled, * His 
Talk from Youth to Old Age.” The second 
book, which comprises the remaining two- 
thirds, is headed, “ His Letters, Books, and 
Public Life.” The work is thus a scrap-book 
rather than a formal biography ; it furnishes 
no complete and consecutive account of the 
man’s career, and no large view of him in rela- 
tion to his country and his time. It will serve 
some future biographer as a valuable source to 
draw from, and meanwhile it will amuse the 
lover of personal anecdote and the unassiduous 
student who likes a book that can be opened 
anywhere and closed at any time without doing 
violence to the narrative. The arrangement is 
topical rather than chronological, and the para- 
graph and page headings serve as useful finger- 
posts to the desultory reader. The author 
refers to himself, not as a biographer, but as a 
collector of Disraeliana, and he is manifestly 
enamored of his chosen subject. To him Dis- 
raeli is a hero, else the book had never been 
written. A few quotations will give a taste of 





*Bensamin Disragti. An Unconventional Biography. 
By Wilfrid Meynell. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 





its quality. The reported utterances of Disraeli 
are hardly ever to be taken at their face value. 
With him truth was a pearl not to be cast before 
swine ; or, to use the author’s words, — 

«Some people we all know whom we, serious, refuse 
to treat seriously. . . . ‘Before you can understand 
Pitt, you must understand Shelburne,’ Disraeli once 
said ; and before you can interpret the sayings of Dis- 
raeli, you must in some instances have an acquaintance 
with the character of those to whom they were spoken.” 

By a curious chance, both the names by 
which we know the author of “ Contarini 
Fleming” are variously pronounced. ‘Oh, 
knock out the apostrophe ; it looks so foreign. 
Write my name in one word — Disraeli.” This 
to a newspaper editor when the young politician 
was canvassing the Maidstone vote. The name 
“Israel,” according to Mr. Meynell, indicates 
the correct pronunciation of “ Disraeli”; and 
the Countess of Beaconsfield, we are told by 
Lord Rosebery, once gave him very emphatic- 
ally to understand that she was not the Countess 
of Beckonsfield. Friction in this small matter 
being smoothed away, we proceed. 

Disraeli’s early shifting from party to party, 
and his unheroic encounter with O’Connell, our 
author presents in as favorable a light as pos- 
sible. Of the eccentricities and absurdities of 
conduct and attire by which the young novelist 
sought to attract attention, little is said; and 
we are willing to pass over them as belonging 
to the follies of youth. Disraeli’s relations 
to his family, especially his love for his sister 
Sarah, as evidenced by his letters to her, are 
matters one may dwell on with pleasure. 

“Domestic love—the patrimony of the Jewish 
race — had a conspicuous illustration in Disraeli; and 
he knew, even when he wrote of schoolboy life, the love 
that two men of his race felt for each other, passing 
the love of women. His love for his father makes a 
delightful record; there is nothing quite like it to be 
found in the memoirs of other statesmen, from Pitt to 
Macaulay and Gladstone. . . . This familiar love of 
fathers and brothers was not then so common among 
Englishmen as it now is. Some sons rarely saw their 
fathers, thought of them and addressed them by formal 
titles, and never kissed them. Disraeli was too manly to 
think that affection unmanned men; and in this regard 
he may be quoted as one of the revivers of masculine 
friendship among Englishmen.” 

We read, too, of Disraeli’s private character, 
that he was by nature so averse to all that is 
questionable in conversation and anecdote that 
no one dared twice tell him a story unfit for 
ears polite. Further matters of personal in- 
terest are contained in the following : 

* Disraeli, who knew railways when they were yet a 
novelty, never got over a certain nervousness about 
catching a train. . . . In other ways than those of the 
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rail, Disraeli showed himself a man of instant anxieties. 
A seemingly phlegmatic man may in reality be a very 
nervous man. . . . Disraeli had the nervous man’s one 
hope — courage. He did not fly; he overcame. He 
liked to be asked to the Royal Academy Banquet; but 
on such occasions there was an indigestion under his 
plate in the slip of paper containing the name of his 
toast. His buttoning and unbuttoning of his coat during 
the stress of a Parliamentary oration, his handkerchief 
play, and half his gestures, were the tricks of a speaker 
in search of distractions that put him and his audience 
at ease. He never made a speech of any consequence 
that did not cost him a moment of reluctance.” 


That this nervousness never stood in the way 
of a swift and masterly despatch of business, 
we may rest well assured. Bismarck, as quoted 
by our author, has said of him : 

“I repeatedly had Lord Beaconsfield to spend the 
evening with me during the Berlin Congress. As he 
was unwell he only came on condition of being alone, 
and I thus had many an opportunity of getting to know 
him well. I must say that in spite of his fantastic 
novel-writing, he is a capable statesman, far above 
Gortschakoff and many others. It was easy to transact 
business with him. In a quarter of an hour you knew 
exactly how you stood with him; the limits to which he 
was prepared to go were clearly defined, and a rapid 
summary soon defined [sic] matters. Beaconsfield 
speaks magnificent and melodious English, and has a 
good voice.” 

Queen Victoria’s liking for Disraeli and aver- 
sion for Gladstone are well known. “Gladstone 


treats the Queen like a public department,” 
said Disraeli, in explanation ; “ I treat her like 


a woman.” It has elsewhere been recorded 
that the Queen gave as one reason of her dis- 
comfort in Gladstone’s presence, that he always 
addressed her as if she had been a public as- 
sembly. Yet before yielding her approval and 
confidence to his political opponent, she had 
to overcome strong prejudices. 


“She, more than most, had to overcome prejudices 
against the alien, against the trespasser upon the en- 
closure of British politics, against the fiction-writer’s 
appearance upon the stage of fact. The Prince Con- 
sort’s dislike for him was another bar to his approach 
to the Queen; and the Court’s conversion to the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, together with its adhesion to the 
popular reverence for Peel, produced something ap- 
proaching a feeling of positive dislike for the stripling 
David who with a rude sling of speech brought low the 
Goliath of the Philistines. Little did the Queen im- 
agine in those days that Disraeli was to be more to her 
than Peel: more to her than even Melbourne, that very 
fine British gentleman to whom she brought the affec- 
tionate homage which the young girl yields to the most 
accomplished man of the world among her senior friends; 
that he was to rank, not merely as her Prime Minister, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but as the Prime 
Minister among all the ministers of her long reign.” 


In discussing these two statesmen, Gladstone 
and Disraeli, Mr. Meynell shows plainly to 
which of the opposing camps he belongs. He 





speaks of Gladstone as having “the habit of 
identifying himself with the Deity and his 
opponent with the Devil,” and adds: “ Glad- 
stone had, from the first, formed a low opinion 
of Disraeli. There are those who say that he 
joined the Liberal ranks because he could not 
bear association with Disraeli in the Tory.”. 
In proof of the favorite minister’s attachment 
to the Queen, a letter of his is given, written 
in 1879, soon after a slight misunderstanding 
between the two. One paragraph may be 
cited. 

* T love the Queen — perhaps the only person in this 
world left to me that I do love; and therefore you 
can understand how much it worries and disquiets me 
when there is a cloud between us. It is very foolish 
on my part, but my heart, unfortunately, has not 
withered like my frame, and when it is affected, I am 
as harassed as I was fifty years ago.” 

Of Disraeli’s witty sayings the book contains 
a good number, but not all of unquestionable 
paternity — as, indeed, the author admits. To 
an author, in acknowledgment of his book, he 
is reported to have said, “‘ Many thanks; I 
shall lose no time in reading it.” Much the 
same formula is ascribed to Gladstone. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, as cited by Mr. Meynell, 
made use of a still neater phrase when, after 
a few compliments, he concluded with “I am 
lying under a sense of obligation.” One more 
smart saying of Disraeli’s, and we have done. 
“ Everybody knows the stages of a lawyer's 
career —he tries in turn to get on, to get 
honors, to get honest.” As already remarked, 
this entertaining volume is not to be taken too 
seriously. There is diversion, and also infor- 
mation, to be found within its covers, and the 
many illustrations add greatly to the interest ; 
but a full, critical, and impartial biography it 
decidedly is not, and does not pretend to be. 

Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








A NEW HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE WEST.* 


The days of the pioneer history seem to have 
come again — this time in a large volume which 
revives the border legends and stories of the 
Indian wars so familiar to our forebears. This 
** History of the Mississippi Valley, from its 
Discovery to the End of Foreign Domination,” 
by Messrs. John R. Spears and A. H. Clark, is 
avowedly a “popular” work and ought to be so 
judged ; yet it is difficult to restrain impatience 





*A History or THe Mississipr1 VALLEY, from its Dis- 
covery to the End of Foreign Domination. By John R. Spears 
and A. H. Clark. Illustrated. New York: A. S. Clark. 
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when finding this legendary matter under the 
title “history.” No one would think of com- 
paring the work with Winsor’s “ Westward 
Movement” or Doctor Hosmer’s “ Mississippi 
Valley,” two scholarly and discriminative 
works covering the same ground ; it is rather 
to be placed on the same shelf with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “Winning of the West” and Albach’s 
“ Western Annals.” 

A description of Champlain’s discoveries 
opens the volume, under the happy title, «On 
the Brim of the Great Basin.” Stories of the 
later French explorations in the Valley proper 
follow in order, condensed from Mr. Thwaites’s 
translation of the “Jesuit Relations.” A chap- 
ter on the Indians in the Valley is followed by 
a description of the expulsion of the French. 
Accounts of Pontiac and Dunmore’s wars, 
George Rogers Clark’s expedition, the battle 
of King’s Mountain, Spanish intrigue in the 
Southwest, and the Louisiana Purchase, make 
up the bulk of the volume. Interspersed are 
chapters on frontier life and on the Christian 
Indians. 

The volume is difficult to estimate or to clas- 
sify. The reproduction of many old maps and 
original illustrations would lead one to expect 
a thorough treatise based on the sources of 
information. On the contrary, the material is 
almost without exception second-hand. Fre- 
quently passages and even paragraphs are 
quoted from some present-day writer, with 
proper acknowledgement. There is no bibliog- 
raphy, but the local histories of the states in the 
Valley must have been drawn upon largely for 
the details and stories. In the same way, the 
illustrations include some rare and instructive 
reproductions, with others that require a strong 
imagination to determine their pertinency to 
the subject-matter. Portraits of General and 
Mrs. Jackson appear, for instance, in a chapter 
on Frontier Life about 1775. The naming of 
Marietta, Ohio, furnishes the raison d'etre for 
a portrait of Marie Antoinette. One portrait 
of George Rogers Clark bears the legend, 
“Said to be from life’; and another, *‘ Said to 
be the only portrait from life now in existence.” 
Somehow this reminds one of the skull of St. 
Patrick when a boy. The title on Lewis’s 
map has managed to creep around to a margin. 

No doubt many readers will follow the 
ancient legends and enjoy them fully as much 
as if they had not been disproved again and 
again. George Rogers Clark will continue to 
lean with folded arms against the door-post at 
Kaskaskia, and bid the dancers continue — 





but to remember that they are dancing under 
Virginia and not Great Britain. This story, 
first emanating from Denney, is clearly dis- 
credited by Clark’s narrative and by the other 
contemporary descriptions in the Draper MSS. 
collection. Clark’s brave expedition into the 
Northwest is here given credit for the Amer- 
ican title to the region in the peace negotia- 
tions, regardless of the fact that the American 
negotiators never mentioned Clark, and Con- 
gress gave them no instructions that mentioned 
him or his expedition. The Jesuit “college” 
at Kaskaskia still finds a place in this history. 
The absurdity of an institution of higher learn- 
ing at an Indian mission in Illinois in 1721 
ought to stop the circulation of the story from 
very suspicion, even if different investigators 
had not shown that “the Jesuits from the 
seminary at Kaskaskia” meant Jesuits in 
Kaskaskia from the seminary at Quebec. The 
inscription, **D. Boon cilled a bar,” on a tree 
near the head of Wautauga, is referred to as 
confidently as though it rested on some good 
authority. John Sevier is picturesquely made 
into a fugitive from justice, although he was 
dwelling quietly in Greene county until elected 
to the state legislature in 1789. These are 
illustrations of history as it is written from 
current books and legendary tales, instead of 
from the sources of historical fact and know- 
ledge. 

**Strenuousness”’ is evidently the motive 
sought in all actions of the pioneers, and of the 
national government concerning them. This 
** my country ” style of writing history ignores 
the fact that there is another side to the story. 
The authors bitterly arraign Britain for using 
Indians in the Revolutionary war, yet the use 
made of them by the Americans is barely men- 
tioned. The action of the Spanish authorities 
at New Orleans in closing the port in 1802 is 
condemned as a violation of the treaty made 
seven years before ; yet a reading of the treaty 
would have shown that the right of deposit was 
limited to three years, and had long since been 
abrogated because not renewed. In another 
place, a chief reason why Napoleon sold Louis- 
iana is said to have been his fear lest the fierce 
Americans would pass down the river with the 
current and make war upon Louisiana. An 
interview with Napoleon on this point would 
be interesting, although scarcely supportive. 
The swashbuckler style of American history 
might be passed without comment, if it did 
not breed jingoism and offensive ultra-Amer- 
icanism. On the other hand, it must be said 
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that the book is likely to prove attractive to 
the general reader, and that any production 
which may lead to the study of local history is 
to be commended. The handsome appearance 
of the volume will no doubt attract attention 
to a perusal of its contents. 

Epwin E. Sparks. 





AN HEIR OF VELASQUEZ.* 


The writer about painting, even when ad- 
dressing himself to general rather than special 
interests, must always remember that it is the 
outside, the appearance, of things that is pri- 
marily the painter’s concern, and that he is 
limited to a single aspect of his subject and to 
a single instant of time. The failure to realize 
this fundamental difference between the art of 
the painter and the art of the writer is a pro- 
lific source of much literary misappreciation of 
painters’ work. The very thing that is deserv- 
ing of highest praise, — that quality of the 
picture that makes its excellence altogether of 
its own kind, — is thus counted against it as a 
fault, and the splendid self-containment that 
holds the painter strictly to his own terms is 
reckoned as narrowness or superficiality of 
view. 

In the making of an illustrated art book, it 
has been quite impossible until lately to pro- 
duce plates that are the just equivalent in 
light and shade of the works themselves. It 
follows, therefore, that we have often to take 
what the writer of the text has to say about 
the pictures with a large measure of trust, for 
we are unable, on account of the imperfections 
of the reproductions, to determine from our 
own independent standpoint whether this or 
that judgment be faulty or sound. But there 
is no such difficulty in the case of the volume 
ander review. The reproductions are so per- 
fectly executed, and convey so exact an idea of 
the originals, that most of us will accept the 
very high praise of Mrs. Meynell’s introduc- 
tory note, and lend our consent to an estimate 
which, subtly implicit to the last clause, finally 
affirms that John S. Sargent is “one of the 
family of Velasquez, and no less than his chief 
heir.” 

Were the sixty-two photogravure plates here 
presented one touch less excellent than they 
are; were they not such that the significance 
of no single brush stroke is confused or lost ; 

*Tae Work or Joun S, Sancent, R.A. With Intro- 


ductory Note by Mrs. Meynell. London: William Heinemann. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








such, in a word, as only the most highly evolved 
processes of reproduction in this kind could 
make them, we might hesitate, judging only 
from the evidence in hand, to accept so high a 
verdict. As itis, we are able to follow the master 
line for line, and value for value, and almost 
tint for tint — for such perfection of light and 
shade has in its suggestion the full potency of 
the colors themselves ; and our conclusions need 
be hardly more or less at fault than if we had 
before us the paintings themselves. 

The introductory note by Mrs. Meynell is 
brief, comprising hardly more than four thou- 
sand words, but it is vastly suggestive. It 
brings before the mind all of those considera- 
tions that bear upon the subject as it concerns 
those for whom pictures are made. It also 
presents the claims of the art considered as 
handicraft; for, as the writer points out, tech- 
nical procedure, while on one side the concern 
only of those who paint or are trying to, is also 
an unnegligible quantity for others, when, as 
in this art of painting, it becomes so very a part 
of what addresses itself to all, and is perceived 
by all. 

_ is a “display” of the brush made 
familiar to us in a good deal of modern paint- 
ing that has little in common with Mr. Sargent’s 
splendid assurance, we might almost say auda- 
city, of procedure. But even in such a por- 
trait as “ Carmencita,” or in that of Coventry 
Patmore (which Mrs. Meynell finds to make 
‘‘ permanent, too singly, one aspect of an often 
altering face”), Mr. Sargent does not seem to 
be consciously recommending his art. Though 
the manner in which he has given the effect of 
life to these painted images is greatly impres- 
sive, so also are some characteristics of the 
people depicted. Not even in those portraits 
in which the technical method most asserts 
itself does it seem to arrogate authority, or to 
claim for itse]f anything higher than a ser- 
vant’s place. 

But while Mr. Sargent’s most conspicuously- 
displayed art of painting seems not for its own 
sake, but rather for the subject’s, it would ap- 
pear that perception had been here and there 
too instant, and touch too swift, to get quite 
at the heart of the matter. So, while in the 
opinion of the reviewer, no exception can fairly 
be taken to the most commanding exhibition 
of a skill perhaps incomparable in modern 
painting, some of these portraits do, as Mrs. 
Meynell suggests, hold us too definitely and 
firmly to the chosen aspect of the subject. We 
have a vivid realization of a particular appear- 
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ance of the person, but remain uninformed to 
a degree as to what that person is at other 
times and under other circumstances of lighting 
and of place. 

There are, however, many of Mr. Sargent’s 
pictures that seem to carry a clear suggestion 
of the whole personality. He appears often to 
have divined what intimacy reveals, and to 
make us feel as though we had known the 
subject long and well. Those portraits that 
tell us most about their subjects are, as a rule, 
less pictorially impressive than the ones that 
fix our attention more exclusively to the appear- 
ance of the person in the selected moment. 
They would be less arresting seen on a gallery 
wall, and at a distance ; but they hold our in- 
terest longer, for they get nearer to that mean 
of character, that blend and union of compos- 
ite traits, that is the person. “Miss Cary 
Thomas,” “ Lady Agnew,” “ Lord Watson,” 
and “ Lord Russell of Killowen” are notable 
examples of this wholeness of characterization, 
and we find their pictorial simplicity and un- 
aggressiveness a condition of this wholeness. 

It had not been our privilege until we saw 
this volume to know those works of Mr. Sar- 
gent that have inspired the highest praise. 
We can now find a warrant for what, judged 
by the paintings of his that we have seen and 
by the more or less inadequate reproductions 
of those that we had not, had seemed extrava- 
gant laudation. We believe the excellence of 
such portraits as “* The Misses Hunter” and 
of those to which we have just referred, as well 
as of some others, could hardly be overstated, 
nor can we conceive of any environment of art 
in which they would fail to assert themselves 
and make good their own individual claims. 
They have the directness of a Hals, the solid- 
ity of a Rembrandt, the combined subtlety and 
sureness of perception and touch of a Velasquez, 
and with it all the well-stamped impress of this 
new master’s hand. 

Mrs. Meynell says that Rodin recognized 
the supreme master of painting in the por- 
trait of that “ bouquet of flowers,” the three 
** Misses Hunter”; nor would he, we think, 
have found less in any one of perhaps a dozen 
of the pictures here shown. But he would, we 
believe, have been chiefly impressed with an- 
other distinction, great but not “ supreme” in 
this field, in viewing some of the portraits that 
make up this splendid volume. He must have 
felt what Mrs. Meynell discerns, that the point 
of view is here and there too “sudden,” and 
that the artist’s sense of some graphically- 





expressive or captivating aspect of his subject, 
has been more keen than his appreciation of 
the character itself, viewed as a whole. 

There is, however, about those of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s pictures that fall sensibly short of the 
greatest distinction, a decorative charm and 
splendor that is almost if not quite unique in 
portrait art, and that independently of its truth 
to life makes each new work of his an event. 
His power to realize the potentialities of his 
theme, in those ways that minister to the de- 
light of the eye, is clearly marked in “ El 
Jaleo” and in “A Spanish Dance”; and best, 
perhaps, in that marvellous picture of two chil- 
dren in a garden, the title of which, “ Carna- 
tion, Lily, Lily, Rose,” acknowledges the master 
motive, and where the two children are but 
incidents of line and color in the entrancing 
blend and play of evening, day, and candle light. 
Here the artist frankly acknowledges that for 
him beauty is enough. Even in the field into 
which his genius has been diverted, in works 
like “Madame Gautreau,”’ where the motive 
is portraiture pure and simple, the subject 
walks hand in hand with the graces, and we 
are as much convinced of beauty as of life. 

It is in Mr. Sargent’s portrait groups, how- 
ever, that his superb appreciation of the de- 
lightful possibilities of his subject are most 
fully displayed. The group gives fuller scope 
than the single figure to his genius for captiva- 
ting arrangement of picture furniture, and for 
the employment of those devices of foil and 
counter-foil, accent and contrast, that make 
pictures pleasant to look upon. 

Apart from his “Carnation, Lily, Lily, 
Rose,” which we think has no rival for purely 
esthetic charm, in all this artist’s work, his 
three groups of “The Misses Hunter,” “The 
Ladies Alexandra, Mary, and Theo Acheson,” 
and “ Lady Elcho, Mrs. Tennant, and Mrs. 
Adeane,” have peculiarly the qualities that touch 
us where music does. These are subordinated 
in the impression of the first-named group to 
our sense of what the subjects themselves are, 
—and this is the picture’s great distinction ; 
while in the others our delight in the fluent 
grace of line and in the harmony of the forms 
and color is more vivid than our appreciation 
of the things that a portrait should first make 
clear, and from which no graces or beauty of its 
style should be able to divert attention. Nor 
is the first of these three groups anything less 
than superb in all its superficial art. It is in 
the very best manner of this master; and yet, 
first and last, mastering our consciousness of 
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all graciousness of an art that to pause upon 
is to marvel at, we are held by these living 
vital presences, and all the grace and beauty 
of the pictorial arrangement is as an open door 
leading to them. 

It is to be remarked in even the briefest note 
on Mr. Sargent’s work, that he paints man, 
woman, and child with an equal art; nor are 
we able to say, after a careful comparison of 
the examples shown, that he excels in any one 
of these three directions ; for whether it be a 
man’s strength, a woman’s charm, or a child’s 
naiveté that is his concern, his sympathy seems 
equally engaged and his art equally fit. 

In his portraits of children, we must find 
that characteristic of his genius which makes 
some pictures impress us as too “sudden” in 
their point of view, a first condition of their great 
charm. A child’s face is as plastic as potter’s 
clay, as quickly changing as April weather. 
All is fluent, mobile, unfixed. Art then, to fix 
it, must be instant in perception and swiftly 
sure in touch. Mr. Sargent’s art is, almost 
ideally, both; and because it is, he has been 
able to catch that flashing butterfly thing, a 
child’s soul, as it shows on the face of it. 

Speaking lightly, it might be said of Mr. Sar- 


gent’s portraits of men that they are “ speaking 
likenesses”; but the description would leave 
what is best in them undefined. Notably in his 
portrait of Mr. Asher Wertheimer would this 


be the case. There is much more here than 
could ever come out in the man’s speech, more 
even than he is silently conscious of. We feel 
in looking at this portrait that we should know 
what he would do, even before he himself had 
made up his mind about it. Mrs. Meynell calls 
attention to the fine way in which Mr. Sargent 
differentiates the English lady from women of 
any other race or class. Her observation would 
apply equally well to the English gentleman, 
and here. This head and figure are most 
deeply informed with things racial and con- 
genital; face and gesture are so animated with 
the spirit of that unconscious ego that has the 
casting vote in closely balanced alternatives, 
that what would still be an open question for 
him is for us a foregone conclusion. In a word 
we are convinced that through Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait we know Mr. Asher Wertheimer bet- 
ter than he knows himself. 

All whose interest and care it is to be well 
informed about what great painters are doing, 
must feel indebted to the publishers of this 
volume for thus bringing this master’s most 
representative work within our reach. Mrs. 





Meynell says: ‘“‘ The coming of a great painter 
is so rare, and his contemporaries are so much 
and so often taken by surprise by the annual 
exhibition of his genius, that it must be difficult 
for them to assure themselves of what he is.” 
Those whose privilege it is to possess or to have 
access to this book will find it less difficult to 
reach such assurance. 
Henry CHARLES PAYNE. 








A NEW BOOK ABOUT HAWTHORNE.* 


If we cannot adopt the enthusiastic sugges- 
tion of the publishers and welcome Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s new book as “ the most important 
and valuable literary contribution of the year,” 
we can pronounce it a volume of extreme inter- 
est, and well worthy of a place in the rapidly 
accumulating mass of material upon which 
someone will ultimately base an adequate his- 
tory of the New England writers of the last 
century. 

After saying this much, we must stop and 
point with some indignation at a few of the 
flies unnecessarily present in the ointment. In 
the first place the volume is full of passages to 
which the reader, for various reasons, will wish 
to turn again; but there is not the slightest 
trace of an index to assist one in realizing such 
a desire. The page headings, grouped together 
at the opening of each chapter in the outward 
semblance of subject analyses, would have less- 
ened the difficulty somewhat if they had been 
selected simply with a view to service. But 
here comes in the second fly in the form of 
a sacrifice of such service to the method of 
the headline writer in the daily newspaper. 
“My Father’s Decapitation,” “I Kick My 
Aunt Lizzie,” “Hindlegs,” “A Respectable 
Female Atheist,” “Lovely but Reprehensible 
Madam!” “ Unisentimental Little Quadruped,” 
“It Gnawed Me Terribly,” “Her Skeleton, 
Huddled, Dry, Awful,” “Rivers of Human 
Gore,” “She Ripped the Man Open,” “ Fleay, 
Malarious Paradise,” “ Not Even a Bone of Her 
was Left,” are a few of the headings which 
strike the eye as one turns the pages rapidly 
over. At the top of one page we find the well 
known Horatian line, “* Dulce est Desipere in 
Loco.” Very good! but Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
should hardly find the allowably pleasant place 
for playing the fool in the headlines of a book 
devoted to his father’s memory. It is not to 


* HAWTHORNE AND His Circie. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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be supposed that he made the selections, but it 
is not too much to suppose that he could have 
prevented such vulgarity. 

We are sorry to say, however, that the evi- 
dences of bad taste in the volume are not wholly 
confined to the headings. We may illustrate 
by the flippant references to James Martineau: 
“Like Emerson, he had ascended a Unitarian 
pulpit, but, unlike Emerson, be stayed there 
long after what he was pleased to regard as his 
convictions had ceased to possess even a Uni- 
tarian degree of religious quality.” ‘ He was 
so elevated and superior that one could hardly 
help believing that he must know something of 
value, and this illusion was the easier because 
he did know so much in the way of schol- 
arly learning.” The Brownings are certainly 
worthy of respectful treatment, but they fare 
even worse than Dr. Martineau. After admit- 
ting graciously that Browning’s son “was not 
such a mollycoddle and ass as he looked,” he 
continues, ‘‘ My mother took him at his moth- 
er’s valuation, and both she and my father 
have expressed admiration of the whole Brown- 
ing tribe in their published journals.” Mrs. 
Browning herself seemed to him “a sort of 
miniature monstrosity ; there was no body to 
her, only a mass of dark curls and queer, dark 
eyes, and an enormous mouth with thick lips ; 
no portrait of her has dared to show the half 
of it. Her hand was like a bird’s claw.” Per- 
haps Mr. Hawthorne would do better to trust 
the portraits than to base such a description 
on recollections from mere childhood. 

But after all these unpleasant features are 
discounted, we still have a book of great value 
to the history of American letters. Its general 
tone is not unkindly, in spite of such passages 
as we have quoted concerning the Brownings 
and Dr. Martineau. In some cases the feeling 
is distinctly warm where others have shown an 
emphatic tendency in the other direction, — 
as with Charlotte Cushman, who fared so badly 
in the notable autobiography of William J. 
Stillman. The attack of Stillman, however, 
had none of the flippancy which is so marked 
a feature in the cases before us. Not the least 
valuable point in Mr. Hawthorne’s book is the 
information we get concerning many minor 
characters with whom his father came into in- 
timate contact, such as Herman Melville, Henry 
Bright, and Francis Bennoch. The happy home 
life of the Hawthorne family is constantly com- 
ing into the foreground, and this is well, for 
much of Hawthorne’s published work lends 
itself not unnaturally to the mistaken inference 





that he was not personally of a happy disposi- 
tion. 

The author promises another volume, at 
some indefinite time in the future, dealing 
with his father primarily as a man of letters. 
The best hand to deal with a man’s standing 
as an artist can hardly be that of a son, but 
we may at least hope for a more intimate know- 
ledge of Hawthorne’s literary methods than 
another would be likely to give. 

W. H. Jonnson. 








RECENT NATURE CHRONICLES.* 
Winter is the time to read nature-books. 


‘*Ip summer, when the shawes be shene 
And leaves be large and long, 
It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the fow!es’ song.”’ 

But it isn’t merry at all to stay at home and 
read about the shawes and the forest and the 
fowles. Even in the autumn, so long as the 
sunshine holds and the air is full of cheery 
good- byes from birds southward bound, the best 
nature-book ever written is but dull business 
compared with a walk in the open. But when 
winter shuts the nature-lover in, and bids him 
have recourse to the inward eye which is the 
bliss of birdless days, the nature-book comes 
into its own. It reénforces the inward eye, and 
prepares its outward counterpart to see new 
sights next spring. Given a good fire and 
plenty of nature-books, the lover of birds and 
blossoms can get through the winter in com- 
parative comfort. 

If the season’s publications do not provide 
very plentifully for the nature-lover’s need, 
they at least furnish one book which is perfect 
of its kind. This is Mr. Bradford Torrey’s 
“ The Clerk of the Woods.” Those who have 
already seen the brief chapters in the Boston 
“Evening Transcript” or the New York 
“Mail and Express” will be doubly glad to 
have them printed in this more permanent form. 
The title, which savors too much of the “ desk’s 
dull word” to be quite fair, is nevertheless 


By Bradford Torrey. 





*Tre CLERK oF THE Woops. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Hermir’s Witp Friznps. By Mason A. Walton. 
Illustrated. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 

A Lirrie Brorser To THE Bear. By William J. Long. 
Illustrated. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

Aone Four-Foorep Trams. By Ruth A. Cook. Illus- 
trated. New York: James Pott & Co. 

Tse Birp Book. By A. J. R. Roberts. Illustrated. 
New York: John Lane. 

Tue Sprvner Famity. By Alice Jean Patterson. Illus- 
trated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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‘expressive of the modest purpose of the writer, 
whose business was not to be witty or wise, but 
simply to ‘keep the records.’” The records 
are kept from May to May, not only of the 
woods, but of birds and flowers, and (at least 
in outline) of mountain, meadow, and brook, 
They are kept, too, as part of life, and not as 
something remote. No one is more sensitive 
than Mr. Torrey to the reaction of out-of-door 
nature upon human nature ; nor does the inter- 
play often become too subtle for his power of 
words. Here is a prose poet who has the grace 
of walking and talking at the same time. You 
are unconscious of reading what he says ; rather 
you are walking with him and listening, while 
he brings his delicate power of expression to 
the service of his love for nature. If the winter 
fire tempts you into analysis when “ The Clerk ” 
is finished and you have nothing else to do, you 
will realize that Mr. Torrey is not so scientific 
as Mr. John Burroughs. He does not pursue 
his subject so far, nor make you so certain that 
he knows the entire alphabet of it. Nor is he 
so philosophical as Thoreau, — not so bent on 
knowing the reason of things, nor so given to 
practical and common-sensible deductions from 
what he sees. He seldom turns the right side 
of out-door nature over, to show you the wrong 


side of human nature. His work is slight, per- 
haps, compared with that of either of these 


great men. But it is easy to be happy in his 
company. While you walk with him you know 
that bluebirds and violets are the really impor- 
tant things in life, and you are not oppressed 
either by your own ignorance or by dubious 
comparisons between nature and civilization. 

Of less general range and less literary excel- 
lence, but of no less healthiness and sincerity, 
is Mr. Walton’s « A Hermit’s Wild Friends.” 
The writer’s friends are the birds and small 
animals with whom (no one will be tempted to 
say with which, after reading the book) he has 
become acquainted in his eighteen years of life 
on Bond’s Hill, Gloucester. “To some of these 
wild things,” he says, “‘ I am caterer, protector, 
and friend. They do not object to my presence 
when engaged in domestic affairs, so my ability 
to pry into their secrets is increased in ratio to 
the confidence accorded me.” But the word 
“prying” quite belies the hermit’s feeling. 
He and his protégés live together on terms of 
mutual respect and affection. The happy result 
is that he introduces us, not to species or groups, 
but to individuals. Wabbles, the song sparrow 
who for fourteen summers visits the door-yard, 
and confides to the hermit his sorrows over the 





death of the first Mrs. Wabbles, the hen-peck- 
ings of the second, and the loss of numerous 
nestlings; and Tiny, the red squirrel who holds 
the premises for years against all other squir- 
rels and has various contests of wit with his 
protector, are both worth knowing. And so 
are all the hermit’s other friends. Mr. Walton’s 
stories about them are not exciting, but they 
have the stamp of truth which only long and 
sympathetic intimacy can give. Consequently 
they are the best sort both to enjoy and to make 
deductions from. 

The attitude of Mr. Long in “A Little 
Brother to the Bear’”’ is confessedly somewhat 
different from Mr. Walton’s. Mr. Walton is 
merely an observer. Mr. Long is both observer 
and interpreter. He believes that the natura- 
list “must collect his facts, at first hand if 
possible, and then he must interpret the facts 
as they appeal to his own head and heart in the 
light of all the circumstances that surround 
them.” This is a perfectly possible theory, but 
in order to understand the application of it 
the reader should know just what is meant by 
interpretation. It is at this point that Mr. Long 
fails to make himself clear. There is no line of 
demarcation in his stories which says: ‘ This 
is fact, for I saw it ; this is interpretation, for I 
only thought it.” He makes as if perfectly equal 
in point of fact the two statements that the king- 
fisher hides her nest carefully on the bank of a 
stream, and that three young kingfishers he sees 
plying their trade together are playing a game 
to see which one can catch and swallow his fish 
first. He asserts with equal confidence that 
does rather than bucks usually lead the herd, 
and that the young deer he watched running in 
circles on the beach are “ being taught to twist 
and double quickly.” In each case, the first 
statement is fact, the second interpretation. It 
is through failure to make this distinction clear 
that Mr. Long has laid himself open to criticism 
by other naturalists. But whether the reader 
takes this matter seriously or not, he cannot fail 
to enjoy this new book. Mr. Long knows his 
animals well, loves them unfeignedly, and tells 
their stories artistically. The names he uses, 
which he says he has taken from the Milicete 
Indians, are a stroke of genius. Almost any- 
one, it would seem, could write stories under 
the inspiration of such names as Mooweesuk 
(raccoon), Mooween (bear), Whitooweek 
(woodcock), and K’dunk (toad). Yet it is 
doubtful if anyone, with or without the names, 
will soon write more entertaining stories than 
these. 
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Less skilful in treatment are the stories of 
coyotes, antelopes, prairie dogs, and other 
animals, in Miss Cook’s “ Along Four-Footed 
Trails.” Among the multitude of animal 
books these children of the plains have scarcely 
received the attention they deserve. Miss Cook 
has seized upon much that is picturesque in 
their lives, for she has lived neighbor to them 
all, and knows their ways by heart. Her best 
stories are of a pet coyote and a tamed wild 
pony. Some of her other tales, about rabbits, 
beaver, mice, and buffalo in the wild, are told 
too discursively, and a few have the unfortu- 
nate tag of a human story that does not belong; 
but they will be interesting, especially to chil- 
dren, even if the art displayed in them is not 
quite equal either to the knowledge or the 
sympathy. 

A little English bird-book from the pen of 
Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, forming one of a series 
of practical “Country Hand-books,” is inter- 
esting partly by way of contrast to American 
books. After the tone which our best nature- 


writers take toward the birds — the tone which 
assumes that they are as human as we,— this 
English book sounds stiff and remote. Does 
the English genius preclude familiarity ? 


Or 
must a book sound formal because it is a hand- 
book? However, it is pleasant to get the 
specialist’s point of view toward nightingales, 
skylarks, and other songsters known to us be- 
fore only through the poets. Even more in- 
formation about those whose names we know 
best would not have been amiss. And the 
American reader wishes that at least a few 
comparisons between English and American 
birds might have been given, — but that was 
scarcely the object of the book. Its purely 
English destiny is evinced by the fact that 
more space and rather more appreciation are 
given to the English sparrow than to the 
thrush! But though the text is less minute in 
description and less intimate in tone than an 
American hand-book would be, the balance is 
restored by photographs, many of which were 
taken by the author. The pictures of young 
blackbirds and jays are paralleled in Mrs. 
Wheelock’s “+ Nestlings of Forest and Marsh,” 
but we have nothing to equal the daring beauty 
of those which show kittewakes and razorbills, 
herrings and cormorants, in their nests on 
dizzy cliffs over the sea. 

Last in our list, but last only by reason of 
our prejudices, is Mrs. Patterson’s spider-book, 
which she calls “The Spinner Family.” A more 
delightful book was never written on an appa- 





reutly less promising subject. Miss Muffet 
herself would have welcomed the immortal 
spider if it had been introduced in this author's 
charming manner. This is a case in which 
all of us who belong to an older generation — 
including Miss Muffet — must lay aside our 
prejudices, and let the children have their due. 
No child should be cheated out of acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Epeira, Mrs. Grass-Spider, 
Mrs. Theridion, and all the other well-dressed 
and delicately industrious members of society 
celebrated in these pages. 

The writers of all of these recent nature- 
books believe in the reasoning power of the 
lower animals, some of them citing their be- 
lief with a joy akin to that of discovery. The 
belief and the joy are well; but has someone 
forgotten what Darwin said long ago — that 
‘‘a little dose of judgment or reason, as Pierre 
Huber expresses it, often comes into play, even 
with animals low in the scale of nature”? The 
truth is not new, except as it seems new when 
new manifestations of it are found. Another 
feeling which these nature-lovers have in com- 
mon is that of hatred for the man with the gun 
—in Mrs. Patterson’s case, the woman with 
the broom; but that is very much the same 
thing. In view of man’s inhumanity to brutes, 
it is no wonder that we find these lovers of wild 
life suggesting rather broadly that on the whole 
human nature is inferior to that of our feath- 
ered and four-footed kindred —that, as Mr. 
Walton puts it, “the feathered biped’s hu- 
manity contrasts sharply with the human 
biped’s brutality.” 

It is inevitable that companionship with the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air 
should foster pity for these creatures, who are 
subject at once to nature “red in tooth and 
claw,” and to a lord of creation who carries a 
gun. Mr. Torrey and Mr. Walton are restrained 
in the expression of this pity, though they feel 
itdeeply. Mr. Long and Miss Cook sometimes 
rather invite the reader to tears. It is here 
that nature-writers encounter their greatest 
danger. There is a point of pathos beyond 
which they should not go. Human nature that 
is worth anything has to bear a good deal of 
its own that is pitiful. It should not be weighed 
down, to no good purpose, with the groaning 
and travailing of the whole creation. Perhaps 
by another generation of nature-study in school 
and ‘the reading of nature-books at home, we 
shall be able to eliminate the man with the 
gun. But it is not likely, no matter how much 
nature-writers make us feel the tragedies of the 
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struggle for existence, that we shall take to 
the woods to do sentinel duty over the victims 
of that struggle. Nor are we likely to take to 
the fields to learn our inferiority to the crea- 
tures who live there. It is the duty of the 
naturalists to keep us modest and teach us in 
this matter; but it is also their duty to teach 
us without making us over-sad. 
May Esre.tie Cook. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
IL. 


“THE BEST GIFT.” 


** What shall you give me, dear? ’’ now that the happy time 

For the giving of gifts is near, when the bells of Christmas 
chime ; 

Friend of the steadfast eyes, friend of the loving look, 

Quickly my heart replies, ‘‘Always give me a book.”’ 


For you and I know, dear heart, as the swift-wing’d years 


go by, 
And the valors of youth depart, and the waiting days draw 


nigh, 

What joy and cheer may come, in the quiet fireside nook, — 

The strife of the world shut out, — with a shaded lamp and 
a book. 

Then to our silent room come sounds of the woods and seas, 

Twitter of joyous birds, hum of the summer bees, — 

Lovers whose bliss we share, heroes whose brave deeds thrill 

Our hearts with the fires of youth, poets whose visions fill 

Oar souls with a joy sublime, — infinite hope and desire, — 

Till the bonds of earth and time, the burdens that chafe and 
tire, 

Are loosed in the vision bright, and our souls transfigured 
stand, 

Illumed with the golden light that was ‘* never on sea or land.” 

Oh, the infinite fields of thought, where free from earth’s 
stress and thrall 

We walk with the souls who have wrought, who have braved 
and conquered all ; 

Have won from sorrow and pain, from struggle, defeat, and 
loss, 

Snow from the crimson stain, crowns from the heavy cross. 

These are the souls we meet, and with them joy and aspire, 

As we sit at their sacred feet, by the quiet evening fire. . . . 

So, friend of the steadfast heart, friend of the loving look, 

When you would give me a gift, always give me a book. 


Heten E, Starrett. 


Notable among the more substantial holiday pub- 
lications are “The Memoirs of D’Artagnan,” for 
the first time translated into English by Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, and issued ia a three-volume edition, lim- 
ited to five hundred copies, by Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. It is now more than two hundred 
years since Courtilz de Sandras published his fas- 
cinating historical romance, claiming, as was his 
custom, that the work was an authentic memoir. 
In those two centuries the methods of biographers 
and historians have changed radically, and it is 
only too easy to dispose of Sandras’s assumption of 
either title. But the vivacity and charm of this his 
masterpiece still remains, and so does Dumas’s en- 
during tribute to it,— for in Sandras’s pages he 
found “ The Three Musketeers.” This is not the 





place to speak in detail of Sandras’s vivid picture 
of seventeenth-century France, of the relation of 
Daumas’s work to his, nor of Mr. Nevill’s excellent 
translation. This is unabridged, except in volume II., 
where certain passages having no connection with 
D’Artagnan’s career have been compressed to suit 
modern taste. To holiday buyers, this edition will 
appeal by virtue of its attractive and yet substantial 
red-and-gold binding, and its illustrations, which are 
carefully selected portraits of fifteen of the prom- 
inent personages of the time. Louis XIII., Hen- 
rietta of France, Henrietta of England, Cardinal 
de Retz, Ninon de |’ Enclos, Anne of Austria, and 
the Comte de Guiche, are among the subjects. The 
portraits are reproduced on parchment, which gives 
them an antique air well suited to this quaint chron- 
icle of the old régime. 

One volume in the Macmillan Company’s pic- 
torial series dealing with places and people has 
already been noticed among the holiday publications 
— Sir Gilbert Parker’s “Old Quebec.” Another 
new volume in the series is “ Boston, the Place and 
the People,” by Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Sir 
Gilbert Parker explains that for many years the 
history of Quebec was the history of New France; 
Mr. Howe does not need to point out to good 
Americans a parallel case for Boston. The first 
chapters of the history thus present a difficult task ; 
and it is due to Mr. Howe to say that his treatment 
of the foundation of Boston and its colonial, pro- 
vinecial, and revolutionary epochs is admirable in 
its grasp of essentials and in its avoidance, at the 
same time, of the appearance of a brief history of 
the United States. “The Hub and the Wheel” 
chapter is a suggestive exposition of Boston’s com- 
mercial enterprise. “The Boston Religion” is as 
clear and fair-minded a recital of the Unitarian 
controversy in brief form as we remember to have 
seen. Literary Boston is not forgotten, nor the 
abolitionist movement, nor the civic energy of the 
city ; and the final chapter on “The Modern Inher- 
itance” shows the spirit of Boston to-day. The 
interest of the book rests on the same solid founda- 
tion of real worth that characterized “Old Quebec.” 
There are many illustrations by Mr. Louis Holman, 
besides others from photographs. The latter in- 
clude portraits, autographs, quaint prints, and views 
of old and new Boston. 

Readers of “Stringtown on the Pike” will re- 
member the boy “ Red Head,” and will enjoy his 
story in full as Mr. John Uri Lloyd has now told it, 
in a holiday volume published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The primitive life of the Kentucky 
mountains of course furnishes the background for 
the plot. The feud around which it centres dates 
back to the wars of the Roses, but though its cause 
has long since been forgotten the terrible obligation 
of maintaining it is still binding. There is stirring 
adventure in the book, and a love story for variety. 
Mr. Lloyd vouches for the accuracy of his picture 
of the Kentucky mountaineer, that curious and fast 
vanishing survival of a strange and lawless past, and 
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hopes that his story may possess a serious interest 
for students of Americana. The frontispiece is a 
picture of “Red Head” by Mr. Reginald Birch, 
who has made a number of other drawings and a 
border for every page. Mr. Birch’s drawings are 
well executed and pleasing, but his page decorations 
are too heavy and elaborate for the best effect. 

“Warwick Castle and Its Earls” (Dutton) is a 
chronicle of all the lords of the line, both legendary 
and historic, written by the present Countess of 
Warwick. It is published in two bulky volumes 
whose solidity and mechanical perfection pay fit 
tribute to the dignity of their theme. For a history 
of the house of Warwick comes close to being a 
history of England. The castle is nearly as old as 
the nation, and its earls have played a part in all 
the most conspicuous dramas of the nation’s history. 
They have been prominent in foreign and civil 
wars; they appear as the hosts of kings and again 
as their executioners; they have dictated the law 
of the land and bowed to its majesty on the scaffold. 
The Countess has found one earl who was a pirate, 
and a pretender to the earldom who invented a 
valuable patent medicine. So the history lacks 
neither largeness of interest nor variety. The 
author has had access to all available sources. 
The text is annotated, appendices furnish genea- 
logical tables and reproduce documents of special 
interest, and there is a full index. The many beau- 
tiful illustrations show Warwick Castle in every 
stage of its development, portray the earls and 
countesses and their friends, and reproduce all sorts 
of interesting relics. Portraits in photogravure of 
the author and her husband form the frontispieces. 
The book will iaterest anyone who traces his de- 
scent from a branch of this great house, and others 
who enjoy the more intimate disclosures of history. 
The fine binding of polished green buckram, stamped 
with the family coat of arms, and the abundant pic- 
tures, will commend the work to holiday buyers. 

In two small volumes, handsomely bound in 
polished red buckram and boxed together, Mr. 
Charles M. Skinner gives us an interesting collec- 
tion of “ American Myths and Legends” (Lippin- 
cott). In the preface, Mr. Skinner confesses to 
once having thought his previous work, “ Myths 
and Legends of Oar Own Land,” fairly complete ; 
bat these full and fascinating volumes disprove that 
supposition. The new volumes include Indian folk- 
tales, beast-lore, ghost and spectre stories, traditions 
that have named our towns, added words to our 
vocabulary, or romantic associations to our land- 
scape, with much besides. Each legend is briefly 
and clearly told, without much comment or any strict 
classification. The abundant and interesting ma- 
terial here presented will no doubt surprise many 
readers. Each volume has a photogravure frontis- 
piece, with four or five half-tones, showing char- 
acteristic bits of scenery in different sections of the 
country. 

“Stately Homes in America” (Appleton) is a 
large and imposing volume, whose object is to pic- 





ture and explain the various types of houses that 
the American multi-millionaire inhabits. The text, 
consisting of a popular account of the colonial, 
transitional, and modern styles of domestic archi- 
tecture, is written by Messrs. Harry W. Desmond 
and Herbert Croly. The pictures, more than a 
hundred and fifty in number, are from photo- 
graphs showing interior and exterior views of old 
colonial homes and modern palatial residences in 
New York and Philadelphia, at Newport, on the 
Hudson, and on Long Island, with a few in other 
localities. The typical and the magnificent rather 
than the unique or artistic seem to be the subject 
of both text and pictures. The book will appeal to 
those who take an intelligent interest in the de- 
velopment of this phase of our architectural ideal. 
Its sumptuousness of make-up and its beautiful 
pictures will commend it to holiday buyers. 

A book intended for the gratification of the 
Beardsley cult is “ Under the Hill and Other Essays 
in Prose and Verse,” being Mr. John Lane’s compi- 
lation of such of the literary and artistic remains of 
his friend Aubrey Beardsley as had not hitherto 
appeared among the artist’s published works. 
“Under the Hill” is a whimsical bit of narrative 
describing the visit of the “loving Abbe Faufre- 
luche”’ to the “ Venusberg.” It has the sensuous 
suggestion, the satiric turn, and the brilliantly ar- 
tistic touch that is characteristic of everything 
Beardsley put his hand to. Five of his drawings 
furnish the illustrations. Two eccentric ballads, a 
translation from Catullus, reminiscences of Beards- 
ley’s table-talk, and two letters make up the rest of 
the literary remains. Several hitherto unpublished 
drawings and a photogravure portrait of Beardsley 
at Mentone are included among the illustrations. 
Mr. Lane, in a publisher’s preface, gives an inter- 
esting account of Beardsley’s connection with “ The 
Yellow Book” and an estimate of his genius and his 
relation to the development of the art of black and 
white. The feeling that is uppermost as one closes 
this sumptuous memorial volume is perhaps aston- 
ishment that the days of “ The Yellow Book ” seem 
so far behind us. Yet the very fact that progress 
in line drawing has lately been so rapid makes a 
backward glance interesting; and since Beardsley 
died at twenty-six, all that he did is surely not too 
much by which to judge him. 

In spite of an imposing bibliography, an elaborate 
index, and the dignity of a two-volume edition, it is 
impossible to regard Mr. Rupert Hughes's “ Love 
Affairs of Great Musicians ” with much seriousness. 
The style is both careless and flippant, straining 
after sensation and ignoring the canons of good 
taste. “ Heart-busy” (p. 68), “ Musickers”’ (p. 98), 
and “readeress” (vol. II., p. 256), together with 
this sentence, “Sand was the former of the two to 
fall in love” (vol. IL., p. 297), will illustrate the 
author’s unfortunate mannerisms. As for his flip- 
pancy, it is possible that, not sympathizing with 
the popular interest in the love affairs of famous 
men, he has made a crude attempt to put the sub- 
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ject on what he considers its proper plane. But the 
prefatory note, calling attention to the timeliness of 
the book in view of many recent contributions to 
the subject, sounds serious, and the long list of au- 
thorities consulted shows industry, which, rightly 
directed, ought to have produced an entertaining 
and profitable study, and even now has not been 
wholly without interesting results. The best chap- 
ters are naturally those on well-known musicians. 
It seems unnecessary, to say the least, to include 
myths of Orpheus, Pan, and Apollo in such a book, 
and the “ Omnibus Chapter ” is too general to be of 
value. The conclusion is too long for a summary, 
and its main thesis—that the musician may be 
noble or the reverse, like any other man — hardly 
needed a two-volume proof. The publishers (L.C. 
Page & Co.), who bring out this book as a part 
of their “Music Lovers’ Series,” have provided 
abundant illustrations, decorated end-papers, and 
an ornate binding. 

An exceedingly interesting contribution to the 
history of modern French art is made available to 
readers of English by Mr. P. G. Konody’s transla- 
tion of Monsieur Camille Mauclair’s “Great French 
Painters.” The sub-title, “The Evolution of French 
Painting from 1830 to the Present Day,” gives a 
clearer idea of the author's intention. The transla- 
tion is published by Messrs. E. P. Datton & Co. in 
a well-bound folio, with lavish illustration from the 
works of the modern French schools. The paintings 
of Monet, Degas, Manet, Renoir, Millet, and Puvis 
de Chavannes are accorded fullest representation 
among the hundred and ten half-tone reproductions. 
M. Mauclair’s sympathies are clearly with the mod- 
ern schools —the symbolists, impressionists, and 
intimists. But this bias is so frankly stated that it 
cannot mislead the reader, and it serves to lend color 
and interest to the exposition. The programme of 
the book is vast, covering as it does seventy years 
of great progress. This confused body of material 
is, however, unified by the attempt to show how, 
since the days of Ingres and Delacroix, French art 


individual; and how the great masters like Corot, 


selves against the claims of a pseudo-classicism, have 
become both the real upholders of tradition and the 


advance guard of the evolutionary movementin favor | 
of personal and national freedom in subject-matter | 


and method. This evolution is traced through chap- 
ters dealing with its successive phases. A word of 
praise should be said for the translator, who has 
succeeded in preserving the flexibility and compact- 
ness which are characteristic of the French critical 
style. 

Last year we had a beautiful reprint of Thack- 
eray’s arraignment of the Christmas Annuals, the 
atrocious “table-books” of his time. This year 
another neglected satire, “ Reading a Poem,” has 
been reprinted in a limited edition by the A. Wessels 
Company. This sketch, which originally appeared 
in a weekly paper called “ The Brittania,” has been 








reprinted only twice before. In May, 1891, fifty 
years after its first publication, it was printed among 
the “opuseula” of the “Sette of Odd Volumes,” 
and in 1897 it was issued in a limited edition by 
Mr. De Vinne. The fact that the piece was com- 
pletely lost sight of for so long is strange, inasmuch 
as it is specifically stated to be by “ Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,” is characteristic in style and sub- 
ject, and introduces the ever-welecome “ Yellow- 
plush.” The text of the present reprint is from a 
copy of “The Odd Volumes,” an interesting account 
of which is contained in the preface. The frontis- 
piece is a photogravure portrait of Thackeray. The 
book is printed on fine deckle-edged paper, and 
bound in plain green boards. It will be a treasure 
to the collector. 

For a bibliophile of fastidious taste in the matter 
of fine printing, no more acceptable gift could pos- 
sibly be found among the season’s books than the 
reprint of Mcre’s “ Utopia,” published by the Scott- 
Thaw Co. in their “ Library of Noble Authors.” 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, London, in an edi- 
tion limited to 200 copies for America, the series 
of which this is the second volume represents the 
highest attainments in modern typography and book- 
making. The folio form, the dignified typography, 
the impressive effect of beautiful handmade paper 
and generots margins, are peculiarly appropriate to 
the text in the present reprint. The second (1556) 
edition of Ralph Robynson’s translation is here fol- 
lowed, in all its archaic spelling and punctuation ; 
Roper’s life of More, collated and edited by Mr. 
George Sampson, and a selection from his family 
letters, are also included in the volume. A splendid 
photogravare from Holbein’s portrait serves as 
frontispiece, and there is a graceful title-page de- 
sign in line drawing by Mr. W. L. Bruckman. It 
is safe to say that More’s noble vision was never 
clothed more fittingly than in this noble edition. 

Equally commendable as a piece of good printing, 
though less imposing and less expensive, is a reprint 


| of Emerson’s “ Conduct of Life,” also a product of 
has grown steadily more national and also more | 
| Co. 
Courbet, Millet, Manet, and Degas, arraying them- | 


the Chiswick Press and issued by the Scott-Thaw 
The text, presented without editorial accom- 
paniment of any sort, is set in a simple old style face 
of type, large and easily read, and printed with gen- 
erous margins on Dutch handmade paper. The 
binding is a pleasing combination of linen cloth and 
vellum, heavily stamped in gold. A Christmas gift 
of more intrinsic value, especially for the young, 
could not be desired. The edition is limited to 350 
copies. 

Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s “In the Morning Glow ” 
was a new and charming type of the literature of 
childhood. The two favorite sketches in the book, 
“ Mother” and “Father,” have now been reprinted 
separately in a beautiful volume (Harper), with 
pictures and marginal designs by Mrs. Alice Bar- 
bour Stephens. The eight full-page illustrations are 
printed in a soft brown tint, and neatly mounted on 
blank pages of the book, without damage to which 
they might easily be detached for framing. They 
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are certainly worthy of preservation in this way. 
The borders are very pretty, but the cover shows a 
tendency, too common in holiday editions, to an 
excess of ornament. 

Another lavishly illustrated book about childhood 
is Mr. Walter Russeell’s “ Bending of the Twig” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mr. Russell explains that 
the purport of his book is not to show how the 
“ grown-ups” should mould the lives of children, 
but how, inevitably, the children mould the lives of 
the “grown-ups.” As a matter of fact the book 
suggests answers to both these questions, and inci- 
dentally gives a clue to Mr. Russell’s power of 
understanding and drawing children. He can tell 
them fascinating stories and — what is a rarer gift 
—can make them tell him even better ones in 
return. His tales generally have the realistic back- 
ground that children love, and often deftly conceal 
a moral which some of the children in the book are 
amazingly meek in accepting. However in the main 
they are real chiJdren, — particularly the boys, — 
and they have ample reason for being, apart from 
the fact that they are the originals of the pictures, 
which are naturally the main features of a book by 
Mr. Russell. There are about fifty of these draw- 
ings, each representing a different mood or aspect 
of childhood. Marginal sketches on every page 
supplement the full-page portraits by helping to 
make the book abound from cover to cover in the 
joyous spirit of childhood. Mr. Russell’s work is 
too well known to need praise. He has put some 
of the best of it into this volume, which is unique 
among the holiday publications. 

A book full of the joys of youth and spring-time 
is “On the Road to Arcady” (Revell), by Miss 
Mabel Nelson Thurston, with frontispiece, decorated 
end-papers, headings, and marginal drawings in 
pen-and-ink by Mr. Samuel M. Palmer, a member 
of the artists’ colony at Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. 
Palmer’s work on the inside of the book is original 
and pleasing; but he has overloaded the cover with 
ornament until it is bewildering rather than impres- 
sive. The story takes the form of a journal written 
by an eccentric but very attractive middle-aged 
woman, with a love for nature and for solitude. 
The former taste is strengthened, the latter for the 
time entirely obliterated, by the advent of a fasci- 
nating young cousin. The latter overturns all the 
older woman’s habits, fills her quiet house with 
young men, induces her to adopt two waifs from an 
orphan asylum, and finally wins the heart of a bach- 
elor cousin for whom, we are led to believe, the dia- 
rist has cherished a secret fondness. If so, she 
accepts the situation with commendable tranquility, 
considering, no doubt, that the joys of spring-time 
in Aready still remain to her. The story is grace- 
fully told, with plenty of humor and a keen appre- 
ciation of the charm of the out-door world and the 
vagaries of human nature. 

Two companion volumes whose charm the lover 
of choice editions will be quite unable to resist, 
are “The Essays of Douglas Jerrold” with an edi- 





torial preface by his grandson, Mr. Walter Jerrold, 
and “The Essays of Leigh Hunt,” edited by Mr. 
Arthur Symons, both volumes being illustrated by 
Mr. H. M. Brock, and published by Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. (imported by Dutton). The plain silk 
cloth cover with a gold monogram as its only deco- 
ration has an air of quaintness and distinction that 
is quite in keeping with the contents of these two 
little volumes. Mr. Brock’s pen and ink drawings 
will be a surprise even to those who know his work 
best. Their dainty finish, quaintness of conception, 
delicate humor, and perfect appreciation of the 
text are as unusual as they are delightful. Each 
of the essays has a head and a tail piece, and these 
are quite as carefully wrought and as illustrative 
as the other drawings. Paper and printing are all 
that could be wished, and these volumes are easily 
among the half dozen “ best things” of the holiday 
season. 

The volume entitled “ Through the Gates of Old 
Romance ”’ (Lippincott), by Mr. W. Jay Mills, is 
made very attractive by a cover of heavy white 
buckram and many pictures of the belles and beaux 
of bygone days. The absence of a preface leaves 
us in doubt about Mr. Mills’s claims to historical 
authenticity, but apparently the nine stories which 
make up the volume are historical novelettes, with 
a foundation of fact and a considerable superstruc- 
ture of fancy. The stories of the Franklin family’s 
connivance at an elopement, of Philip Freneau’s 
poetic courtship, and of Pinderina Scribblerus, 
poetess of Perth Ambey, are among the best. In 
all the tales the quaint picturesqueness and the 
romantic gaiety of colonial life in America is 
strongly brought out. The very dainty and allur- 
ing form of the book is appropriate to the holiday 
season. 

A book to delight the few who care for such things 
is “The Life of Saint Mary Magdalen” (John 
Lane), a translation, by Miss Valentina Hawtrey, 
of a fourteenth-century Italian manuscript of un- 
known authorship. In the introduction, Vernon 
Lee classes this devotional romance with “Aucassin 
et Nicolette” as “ one of the absolutely satisfactory 
works, so few but so exquisite, of the middle ages.” 
This is high praise; but the quaint and charming 
narrative, with its interesting psychology, seems to 
merit it. The legend is that Mary Magdalen was 
the sister of Lazarus, and was married to John the 
Evangelist, who deserted her on her wedding-day 
to follow Christ to the desert. The recent stage 
interpretation of another version of the same story 
gives timeliness to the translation of this medisval 
legend, which, however, needs no extrinsic sources 
of interest. The illustrations, showing the Mag- 
dalen as fourteen great painters have conceived her, 
are a beautiful and impressive commentary on the 
text. The binding is quaint and dignified. 

“Gardens of the Caribbees, — Sketches of a 
Cruise to the West Indies and the Spanish Main” 
reads the title-page of two daintily proportioned 
volumes written by Mrs. Ida M. H. Starr, and 
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published with many illustrations by Messrs. L. C. 
Page & Co. as a part of their “Travel Lovers’ 
Library.” Before she started on her cruise, Mrs. 
Starr had thought of the Caribbees as veritable 
Islands of the Blest. On the first day out she de- 
cided that Mr. Kipling was quite right about the 
impossibility of reaching them by any steamship 
line. But a few days later she landed at Haiti, 
and began to realize most, if not all, of her dreams. 
Mrs. Starr was accompanied on her journey by her 
husband and two small daughters, and they, with 
friends made on the way, play a considerable part 
in the narrative, which is written in a simple, chaity 
style, with the emphasis on the people of the islands 
and their ways of life and thought. The recent 
desolation wrought by Mount Pelée gives these 
volumes a certain timeliness, and their artistic form 
will make them acceptable gift-books. 

The volume entitled “ My Favorite Book-Shelf ” 
(Paul Elder & Co.) will prove an acceptable gift for 
a busy friend who, having little time or taste for 
thorough reading, likes to get some small knowledge 
of the world’s prose literature by means of brief 
selections. The compiler, Mr. Charles Josselyn, 
does not claim for his anthology any basis of selec- 
tion beyond his own choice and a due attention to 
variety. The authors represented are as diverse as 
Schopenhauer and Macaulay, “ Ouida” and Doctor 
Johnson, Mr. Robert Grant and Charles Lamb; 
but most of them are classic writers. The selections 
are brief — often only a paragraph or two — but 
complete in thought. They are generally expository, 
and in spite of the diversity of subject-matter and 
point of view most of them touch on the authors’ 
philosophy of life. The compilation would lose none 
of its popular character, and be much more useful 
for reference, had the name of the work from which 
each selection was chosen been given. The book 
is handsomely bound. 

If Mr. Howard Chandler Christy were not so 
successful in picturing the fashionable world of 
to-day, we should be inclined to judge his Puritans 
and Indians more leniently. His illustrations for 
the new holiday edition of The Courtship of Miles 
Standish ” (Bobbs-Merrill) are very pretty but they 
do not fit the text. John Alden looks as if. he had 
stepped out of a New York drawing-room, the rest 
of the characters are stiff and unreal, and the In- 
dians positively grotesque. Of the forty-odd illus- 
trations nine are in color, and there are besides 
decorations on every page and a special cover de- 
sign. The paper is of excellent quality and the 
type attractive. It is a pity that so much trouble 
should have been spent to so little purpose, but 
doubtless many of Mr. Christy’s admirers will be 
loyal enough to like his latest departure, and to 
commend the publishers’ choice of an illustrator 
for Longfellow. 

“Colonel's Carter’s Christmas” (Scribner), with 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s ingenious explanation 
of its late arrival as preface, and several daintily 
colored illustrations by Mr. F. C. Yohn, is sure to 





be popular among the holiday books. Some of the 
Colonel's friends may question Mr. Smith's wisdom 
in attempting this revival, but they will find little 
justification for their fears. The story deserves to 
rank with the rest of the Carter chronicles ; it will 
please the Colonel's old friends, and make him new 
ones. Mr. Yohn’s illustrations and the pretty cover 
design emphasize the Christmas spirit that pervades 
the story. 

In “ The Forest,” whose chapters will be familiar 
to readers of “The Oatlook,” Mr. Stewart Edward 
White has achieved the difficult task of writing an 
outdoor book in a new way. The thread which 
holds it together ie the story of a thousand-mile 
canoe trip through the woods of Canada and 
Northern Michigan. But in addition to chapters 
of experience and adventure there are practical 
hints te would-be campers, character sketches of 
Habitants and Indians, and suggestive analyses of 
“the call of the wild” and the subtle spell that the 
“blazed trail” casts over its captives. “ One cannot 
imprison the Forest inside the covers of a book,” 
says Mr. White, and this is true; yet there is a 
great deal of the composite, changeful spirit of the 
great woods within these covers. “The Forest” 
is beautifully illustrated and decorated by Mr. 
Thomas Fogarty, a friend of the author and his 
companion on the trip of which this book is the 
outcome. 

The work of Miss Esther Singleton in compiling 
descriptive passages by great writers under various 
attractive headings has obtained wide recognition. 
She has this year edited and arranged a new volume 
(the sixth in her series ), called “‘ Historic Buildings 
Described by Great Writers” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
The buildings dealt with have been chosen for their 
artistic beauty or interest, and also for their his- 
torical associations. None of those already described 
in “ Turrets, Towers, and Temples” or “ Romantic 
Castles and Palaces” are included in the new vol- 
ume. The buildings are of all periods and many 
countries, and the commentators as diverse as G. W. 
Steevens, Dickens, Pierre Loti, Ruskin, Gautier, and 
Gibbon. There are forty-two excellent illustrations 
in half-tone, and the binding is uniform with the rest 
of the series. . 

Holiday editions of “Mrs. Wiggs” and “ Lovey 
Mary ” were the only logical outcome of the popu- 
larity of the Cabbage-Patch heroines, and they have 
just been issued by the Century Co. The pretty 
cloth binding, with gold lettering, is uniform for 
both volumes, in each of which are two dozen 
drawings, half in color and half in black-and-white, 
by Mrs. Florence Scovel Shinn, whose clever work 
in the original edition of “ Lovey Mary” assured a 
welcome for her additional drawings in this larger 
edition, and for the entirely new set of pictures in 
“Mrs. Wiggs.” It is difficult to believe that any- 
body who reads current books has overlooked Mrs. 
Rice’s stories, but there will be many to enjoy re- 
reading them in their holiday setting. The two 
volumes are neatly boxed together. 
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The special winter number of “The Studio” 
takes the form of a richly illustrated brochure on 
“The Genius of J. M. W. Turner” (John Lane). 
From many sources a large and representative 
selection of the drawings, paintings, and engravings 
of Turner has been gathered; a collection repre- 
senting every period of the artist’s career and every 
type of his work. There are sixteen plates in color, 
a facsimile letter from Turner to his father, two 
portraits, and nearly one hundred and fifty other 
beautiful reproductions. Four essays upon the art- 
ist’s various modes of work furnish the text. The 
volume will make a holiday gift that should be 
acceptable in many quarters. It is well worthy of 
a substantial and artistic binding. 

Twenty of Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar’s dialect 
poems are published in holiday form by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title of the first piece 
in the collection, “ When Malindy Sings.” Like 
“ Candle-Lightin’ Time” by the same author, the 
book is uniquely illustrated from photographs taken 
by the Hampton Institute Camera Club, and deco- 
rated with marginal borders by Miss Margaret 
Armstrong. The photographs are in excellent taste, 
being humorous but dignified, with none of the 
burlesque suggestion that turns so many pictures 
of negro life into caricature. A few very beautiful 
landscape views add variety to the illustrations. 
Of the poems, it is only necessary to say that they 
are in the same delightful vein which has won for 
Mr. Dunbar so efiviable a reputation as a poet of 
his own people. 

“Reflections of the Morning After” (H. M. 
Caldwell Co.), written and illustrated by Mr. 
Herman Lee Meader, is a pocket volume appro- 
priately bound in highly-colored calico, with a 
symbolic and also highly-colored heading. The 
decorated end-papers are in the same lurid style, 
but the title-page and marginal borders are illus- 
trative of the author’s mood without being ugly. 
The “ Reflections,” which are grouped under such 
headings as “ Alcoholic Fumes,” “Grouches and 
Grins,” and “The Lockstep” (marriage), are 
always well put and sometimes very pithy, but 
more often only sharply cynical, and occasionally 
vulgar. It would possibly idealize “The Morning 
After” to omit this last element altogether, but 
it would have made a better book. However, by 
judicious choosing one can get considerable good 
philosophy from Mr. Meader’s “ Reflections.” 

For the last six or seven years Mr. Bliss Carman 
has been writing essays for newspapers and period- 
ieals. Some of these he has pruned and gathered 
into a volume entitled “The Kinship of Nature,” 
now published, with a photogravure frontispiece of 
the author, by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. The essays, 
which are short and informal, follow no continuous 
trend of thought, though they are unified by the 
author's cheerful philosephy, which the “Songs from 
Vagabondia” and the rest of his verse have made 
familiar. Such titles as “ The Art of Life,” “The 
Crime of Ugliness,” “ April in Town,” “ The Wan- 





dering Word,” “The Courtesy of Nature,” and 
“ Trees ” will give the reader who is unfamiliar with 
the author’s prose style some notion of what he may 
expect. 

Mr. John Luther Long’s “ Madame Butterfly ” 
is offered to holiday buyers in a new “Japanese 
edition” (Century Co.). The piquant charm of 
the story is known to many readers, and to play- 
goers as well ; for it has long since been dramatized, 
and now —so Mr. Long’s preface tells us — the 
Italian composer, Signor Paccini, is writing an 
opera with “Madame Butterfly” as the libretto. 
The new edition is printed on heavy paper, with 
wide margins, and illustrated with very artistic 
photographs of Japanese subjects, taken by Mr. 
C. Y. Abbott, an amateur photographer of Phila- 
delphia. The cover design is the most authentically 
Japanese feature, being made by a native artist, 
Genjiro Yeto. 

A beautiful edition of William Morris’s “ Defense 
of Guenevere, and Other Poems” is issued by Mr. 
John Lane, with many illustrations and decorations 
by Miss Jessie M. King. The designs have much 
of the spirit of the Pre-Raphaelite painters, though 
Miss King’s use of the fantastic, sweeping line is 
more suggestive of Aubrey Beardsley. Altogether 
the edition will be pleasing to admirers of William 
Morris’s work. It contains about thirty of his 
shorter poems, printed on excellent paper, with gilt 
top and uncut edges, and bound in red and gold. 

Miss Carolyn Wells’s “ Nonsense Anthology ”’ has 
already become in its way aclassic. Everybody who 
cares for nonsense verse approves of Miss Wells’s 
choice and wants to own the handy little collection 
of favorite pieces. Because of its great popularity 
as a gift-book, the publishers (Scribner) have now 
issued a holiday edition, prettily bound in full limp 
leather and printed on thin paper. The new edition 
is certain to be a favorite one. 

Miss Marie Corelli wields so versatile a pen that 
it is impossible to declare any sort of literary work 
out of her rafge. But we may safely say that 
“ Angel’s Wickedness,” the booklet which she has 
furnished for holiday consumption, is hardly char- 
acteristic — except of her versatility. “ Angel’s 
Wickedness” is a “true” story of the Sunday- 
school book order, with a heroine who becomes at 
the end of the short tale as angelic in nature as 
she had previously been in name. There are no 
illustrations, but the heavy paper, wide margins, 
and gray board-cover with its pretty gold stamp, 
give the little book a festive air, and the moral of 
the story has a Christmas turn. (New York: 
Walter R. Beers. ) 

“ Little Henry’s Slate,” by Mr. W. D. Nesbit, is 
a collection of the choicest of Little Henry’s sayings, 
published in a unique booklet by Mr. William S. 
Lord. Chicago newspaper readers will remember 
these juvenile epigrams and enjoy seeing them 
realistically printed in reproduction of Henry’s own 
work and illustrated by the same hand. Every 
other page of the book contains a saying and is deco- 
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rated to simulate a slate. The saying on the cover, 
which will serve as a sample of the rest, reads: 
‘My Paw ses a man is never to oled to lurn & wim- 
men is never to yung to teech him.” 

The 1904 edition of “The Cynic’s Calendar of 
Revised Wisdom” (Paul Elder & Co.) will appeal 
to many holiday shoppers in search of a unique and 
inexpensive gift. As before, Mr. Oliver Herford, 
Miss Ethel Watts Mumford, and Mr. Addison 
Mizner have collaborated in its preparation. The 
general form of the calendar, with its checked ging- 
ham cover and poster label, red and black decora- 
tions, and blank pages for memoranda, has been 
retained; but the illustrations are different and 
much better than those of last year, and many new 
bits of wisdom have been revised for 1904. “Eat 
your steak or you Il have stew”; “Consistency, thou 
art a mule!”’; “ Many hands want light work,” are 
a few of the new “ twisted” proverbs. If enjoyment 
of “The Cynic’s Calendar” is a test, most of us 
must confess to being cynics. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
IL. 


Literature for children has received so 
few additions of decided merit this sea- 
son that the publication just at this time 
of Miss Josephine Preston Peabody’s “The Singing 
Leaves” (Houghton) calls for a word of especial com- 
ment. This is not a book intended as a whole for 
younger folk, but one of its chapters, “ The Little Past,” 
is designed for small people, and another, “ The Young 
Things,” for young girls. Of the eleven titles in the 
former chapter, the pieces called “Journey,” “The 
Busy Child,” “The Masterpiece,” “ Late,” and one or 
two more, deserve all the good that can be said of them. 
The distich, “ Concerning Love,” may be quoted. 
“I wish she would not ask me if I love the Kitten more 
than her. 
Of course I love her, But I love the Kitten too: and It 
has far.” 

Of the other chapter mentioned, it may be said to form 
perhaps the only poetic interpretation of the life of 
young girls as revealed by one of themselves. Mr. 
Norman Gale has done what a young man can to inform 
his brethren of that enviable and delicious life, but it 
has been reserved for Miss Peabody to reach the heart 
of the matter. For the delightful mingling of moods 
which constitutes humor at its best, “ Vanity, Saith the 
Preacher,” a little poem on a young girl’s frocks and 
footwear, deserves high praise. 

Mr. Howard Pyle, preserving something 
of the archaic speech of Mallory and all 
of his archaic spirit, has rewritten from 
that great original “The Story of King Arthur and his 
Knights” (Scribner), and provided as well the brilliant 
series of drawings with which it is illustrated. The 
result is a volume unusually harmonious and of extra- 
ordinary literary and artistic value. The whole round of 
the Arthurian myth is not here exhausted either, leaving 
a prospect of another volume in the future. — Miss Eva 
March Tappan has left for a time the more serious field 
of history, which she has been so busily rejuvenating for 
youthful readers, and now gives us “ Robin Hood: His 
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Book ” (Little, Brown, & Co.), bringing into one volume 
all the old ballads and folk-tales concerning the prince 
of robbers. There are many outline drawings in the 
text, and six full-page pictures in color, all from the 
skilful hand of Miss Charlotte Hardiog. — Four stories 
addressed to half-grown children, written by Miss 
Evaleen Stein, are published under the title of “ Trou- 
badour Tales” (Bobbs-Merrill). Three are from old 
France, and one, relating to the discovery of a lost canto 
of the “ Kalevala,” from Finland. This last is a rare 
bit of work, while all show Miss Stein’s known poetic 
qualities. The illustrations are numerous, being the 
work of Miss Virginia Keep and Messrs. Maxfield 
Parrish, B. Rosenmeyer, and Edward Edwards. — From 
the profound erudition of the Rev. H. Pereira Mendes 
comes “In Old Egypt: A Story about the Bible but not 
in the Bible ” (Stokes), with abundant illustrations by 
Miss Mabel L. Humphrey. The book concerns itself 
with the coming of the prophet Moses into the world, 
beginning with the deeds of his father Amram and 
carrying the tale as supplementary to the scriptural - 
narrative on through numerous interesting episodes of 
the life of the Hebrews in the days of the Pharaonice 
captivity. Nothing but good can result from a book 
so conceived and written.—In Mr. William Henry 
Johnson’s “Pioneer Spaniards in North America” 
(Little, Brown, & Co.) may be obtained a great deal 
of succinct and accurate history relating to Ojeda, 
Amerigo Vespucius, Balboa, Ponce de Leon, Las Casas, 
Cortes, Narvaez, Coronado, and De Soto. There are 
numerous illustrations from portraits and scenes in 
ancient books discussing the doughty deeds of these 
explorers. As a bit of Americana for the young, the 
book should find an appreciative gudience. — Copious 
excerpts from typical speeches of one of the greater 
American statesmen may be found in “ Daniel Webster 
for Young Americans” (Little, Brown, & Co.), an 
introduction being provided by Mr. Charles F. Richard- 
son, the editor, who has also included Whipple’s essay 
on “ Webster as a Master of English Style,” and added 
the Declaration of Independence, the federal constitu- 
tion, and Washington’s “ Farewell Address.” Numerous 
portraits of Webster at different stages of his career, 
and pictures of scenes in which he was an actor, illus- 
trate the book, which is a worthy contribution to 
the knowledge of a man whose greatness was always 
human. — The first volume of “ Famous Battles of the 
Nineteenth Century ” (Wessels), edited by Mr. Charles 
Welsh, begins with Nelson at Copenhagen and ends with 
the battle of Waterloo. It is both a conclusive and 
various work. Several of the accounts are from dis- 
tinguished hands, such as Sir Walter Scott’s story of 
Napoleon’s overthrow; but most of them are the work 
of contemporary writers, such as G. A. Henty, Archi- 
bald Forbes, and others. The conflicts between the 
United States and Great Britain are told from the 
American point of view, and those of Great Britain 
with other nations from the English side; so that the 
English-speaking peoples have much the best of the 
argument in every sense of the word. The volume is 
fully and attractively illustrated. 


Tales of travel and adventure begin 
asaaae chronologically with “The Round Tower: 

A Tale of 98” (Nelson), in which 
Misses Florence M. S. Scott and Alma Hodge tell 
what befell a small Irish boy and his family during 
the brief French invasion of Ireland at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The story is vivacious, and the 
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authors are evidently in sympathy with England rather 
than Ireland. — The late Paul du Chaillu left « In Afri- 
can Forest and Jungle” (Scribner) behind him, and 
seemingly as a reminder of the field in which he attained 
his first popularity. It is in his earliest manner, telling 
interestingly and convincingly of the adventures of a 
European naturalist in the darker parts of the dark 
continent. The pictures, by Mr. Victor Perard, represent 
the hero, his native assistant, and their dog in various 
difficult situations. —‘* With the Treasure Seekers: A 
Tale of the Florida Cays” (Lippincott) is a story of 
some gold and silver bars which were not found, and 
some plate made of precious metals which was, the 
party of discoverers setting forth in a private steam 
yacht and having numerous exciting times before they 
returned to New York again, a shipwreck being the last 
of their troubles. The book is illustrated, and is a good 
example of Mr. James Otis’s writing at its best. — Al- 
most the earliest and one of the greatest of American 
industries concerns itself with the felling of forests, 
which has doubtless led Mr. Edward Stratemeyer to 
the writing of “Two Young Lumbermen; or, From 
Maine to Oregon for Fortune” (Lee & Shepard). It 
has two young men for its heroes, and these hardy and 
hearty Maine Yankees work from their native state 
across the continent to Oregon by way of Michigan, 
achieving success at last through a contract with a rail- 
way, after many difficulties. The book is a romance 
of contemporary business life. Mr. A. B. Shute pro- 
_ vides the pictures. — A few stories of life at school may 
be included here, notably a book about the National Mil- 
itary Academy called “* West Point Colors” (Revell). 
It is written by Mrs. Anna B. Warner, with the active 
codperation of a number of the cadets themselves, and 
gains thereby a reality attainable in no other way. The 
only illustrations are from photographs. — “ Riverton 
Boys: A Story of Two Schools ” (Nelson) is an amusing 
book by Messrs. K. M. Eady and R. Eady. One school 
is aristocratic, the other a seminary of learning where 
the pupils actually learn. The rivalry is intense, and 
involves two cousins, one in each of the opposing schools, 
in some curious little scrapes. The end comes with the 
boys on the battlefield. — For somewhat smaller boys 
Mr. Harold Avery has written “The House on the 
Moor” (Nelson), also an English school story wherein 
a careless boy loses his overcoat containing a valuable 
letter of his father’s, in recovering which he succeeds 
in bringing an escaped convict to justice. The story is 
mildly sensational. — Here may also be included “ The 
Ship of State: By Those at the Helm” (Ginn), a useful 
series of accounts of the manner in which government 
governs in this country, republished from the pages of 
* The Youth’s Companion” and fully authenticated by 
the names of the contributors to the little book, repre- 
senting the present executive department of the federal 
government mos fully. 


A large number of this season’s books 
have been addressed particularly to girls 
of all sizes and ages. At the head of this 
supplementary list may be placed Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s “ Aunt Jimmy’s Will” (Macmillan). It is 
the story of a small gentlewoman who is left seemingly 
destitute in a small New England town by the death of 
her widowed father, a highly unsuccessful artist of Irish 
extraction. In spite of the determination of a kindly 
farmer near by to give her a home, she is taken by her 
uncle to a New York flat of the grade just above a 
tenement, and there remains until the kindly farmer’s 
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wife and her son, between them, make her return pos- 
sible. The contrast between the healthy life of the 
country and the strenuosities of the metropolis is viv- 
idly drawn, and Mrs. Wright is given the opportunity 
to do some delightful character painting. Mrs. Florence 
Scovell Shinn contributes some excellent pen-and-ink 
drawings to the book. — Miss Gwendolen Overton has 
taken a western army post for the scene, and its com- 
mander’s adolescent and only child for the heroine, of 
“The Captain’s Daughter” (Macmillan), in which is 
shown most entertainingly how a young girl can plunge 
herself and everyone she loves into hot water by acting 
on her own responsibility in a situation whe:> a head 
was needed much more than a heart. Thoug's & series 
of crimes is committed and several accidents occur, the 
book is not in the least melodramatic. It will certainly 
make the duty of parents somewhat easier when girl- 
hood is at its most difficult moment. Miss Frances D. 
Jones supplies some spirited pictures. — “ Half a Dozen 
Housekeepers” (Altemus), by Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, is a brisk account of how six young schoolgirls 
kept house at the home of one of them during an enforced 
absence from a New England boarding-school during a 
threatened epidemic. No girls ever had a better time, 
and they left an impression on the quiet old town where 
they disported themselves which was not without per- 
manent effect. The illustrations are by Mr. Mills 
Thompson. — Mrs. Laura E. Richards, always a good 
story-teller, has collected a number of tales into a vol- 
ume entitled, from the first of them, “ The Green Satin 
Gown” (Estes). She has taken a number of significant 
episodes in the life, high and low, of a New England 
city of the smaller sort, gentlefolks, mill-hands, and the 
rest appearing in her pages to advantage. The initial 
story is especially charming. Miss Etheldred B. Barry 
illustrates the book.— ‘Three Hundred Things a 
Bright Girl Can Do” (Estes) is a volume written by 
Miss Lilla Elizabeth Kelley, with numerous illustra- 
tions, from which any girl can get valuable hints toward 
usefuiness both at home and in the community. Self- 
help is the best helpfulness, and to this good end Miss 
Kelley’s book makes valuable contributions. 
Prominent among the books dealing with 
small girls and boys is Mrs. Ruth Me- 
Enery Stuart’s “George Washington 
Jones: A Christmas Gift That Went Begging” (Alte- 
mus). Mrs. Stuart here fairly repeats the brilliant 
success of last year’s “ Napoleon Jackson,” the same 
delightful mingling of tears and laughter being trans- 
ferred from adult to youthful life. The little colored 
boy who remembered that his grandfather had been 
sent in early boyhood as a holiday gift with the 
inscription, ‘ 
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“I’m a little nigger, 
But I'll grow bigger,”’ 
induced the child to set forth and offer himself as a 
Christmas gift. How he adopted an aunt in the search, 
and how he came at last into his own after many dis- 
couragements, make a charming Christmas story, the 
sympathetic pictures of Mr. Edward Potthast adding to 
the general result. — « The Little People ” (John Lane), 
by Mrs. L. Allen Harker, is quite as much for grown 
persons as for the immature, being a collection of short 
stories of English life in which children play a varied 
part, sometimes reconciling differences between parents, 
and sometimes getting into mischief which affects their 
elders. The stories are unquestionably interesting to 
the elders, but are in most instances beyond the range 
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of simple childhood, — Miss Elizabeth Hill records a 
pleasant recollection of a summer spent in the country 
in “ My Wonderful Visit” (Scribner). “ When I was 
alittle girl,” she begins, “ I made an enchanting never- 
to-be-forgotten visit,” and the words fitly describe the 
event. The visit was to a certain Cousin Sally, who 
seems to have been as sympathetic as Miss Hill and her 
illustrator, Miss Beatrice Stevens, here prove them- 
selves to be. — Mrs. Martha Finley continues her famil- 
iar annual volumes with “ Elsie and her Loved Ones” 
(Dodd), wherein the “ Elsie” family spend a winter in 
California, beguiling the time with stories from American 
history, generally of war. —“ Daddy’s Lad: The Story 
of a little Lass” (Nelson) is Mrs. E. L. Heverfield’s ac- 
count of a small maiden with great capacity for fun on 
one side and self-devotion on the other, her father need- 
ing her more than do most fathers. — Miss Jocelyn 
Lewis’s small heroine in “ The Adventures of Dorothy ” 
(Outlook Co.) is ten years old when she has her first 
experience in the country, a vis resulting in much inno- 
cent mischief. A small boy adds to the ensemble much 
devotion and an equal capacity for getting into trouble, 
the most exciting episodes being depicted also in Mr. 
Seymour M. Stone’s illustrations. — “ Five Little Pep- 
pers at School” (Lothrop) shows Mrs. Margaret Sidney’s 
interesting little flock divided, the boys going to one 
place and the girls to another in pursuance of education, 
but not until they have done several things to show their 
kindness of heart. Mr. Hermann Heyer, evidently a 
lover of children, provides the illustrations. — “ Jane 
and John: Their Parties, Plays, and Picnics” (Little, 
Brown, & Co.) has a distinct leaning toward nature 
study in its pages, the children of the book spending 
their time inland and at the sea shore, and collecting 
everywhere specimens of all sorts of living things. The 
pictures in color by Mr. Charles E. Heil add to the 
worth of the volume. 


Fairy books seem to be as numerous 
this year as ever, and more pains are 
bestowed upon them than upon any other 
class of books for small people. In this season’s list 
Mr. L. Frank Baum holds the place of honor with no 
less than three books, of which two are entirely new, 
all published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. “The Magical 
Monarch of Mo” tells of a country where everything 
the human heart can wish for is found as fruit upon the 
enviable vegetation of that favored land, a consumma- 
tion that makes socialism impossible and recommends 
itself at sight as a complete solution for all social ills. 
The pictures, as in the others of Mr. Baum’s books, are 
in color, in this instance being drawn by Mr. Frank 
Verbeck. ‘The Enchanted Island of Yew” is in four 
quarters, “ like a mince pie,” and through its confines 
three mortal children ramble and make friends under 
the care of Prince Marvel, one of the best of fairies. 
Miss Fanny Y. Cory has made the illustrations and 
decorations, hardly a page being without embellishment. 
The last of Mr. Baum’s three books is a new edition of 
“The Wonderful Wizard of Oz,” with the text un- 
changed, but with several new pictures by Mr. William 
Wallace Denslow. The chapter in which the scarecrow 
comes to life remains one of the best of its kind. — 
“ Six Giants and a Griffin, and Other Stories ” (Russell) 
is by Mr. Birdsall Otis Edey, with clever pictures by 
Mrs. Beatrice Baxter Ruyl. The stories show an abun- 
dant fancy, and cover a great deal of ground, mythical 
and modern. — An excellent compilation from the fairy 
lore of many lands has been made by Miss Esther 
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Singleton in “The Golden Rod Fairy Book” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), with many pages in color from the de- 
signs of Mr. Charles Buckles Falls. France, Germany, 
England, Poland, Denmark, India, China, Bohemia, 
Ireland, Spain, Russia, and Arabia are laid under con- 
tribution, some of the stories being translated by Miss 
Singleton herself, and due credit being properly given 
in all other cases. — ‘The Outlook Fairy Book” 
(Outlook Co.), compiled by Miss Laura Winnington, 
has not the same distinction as Miss Singleton’s book, 
and the curious credit is given for several famous tales 
as taken “ from the German of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen,” not flattering to the countrymen of that most 
lovable of Danes. Some fairy ballads are included with 
the prose, and the pictures are by Mr. J. Conacher. 

Books of child-rhymes are this year 
generally good, though not numerous; 
Miss Peabody’s book, already mentioned, 
being of another class entirely and a much higher one. 
Mr. William Wells Newell has issued a second and 
greatly enlarged edition of his “Games and Songs of 
American Children,” (Harper), adding much new ma- 
terial to the former book, and appealing to students no 
less than little people through the width and treat- 
ment of his subject.— ‘The Just So Song Book” 
(Doubleday) contains all the children’s lyrics from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s well-known volume, set to music of 
a modern and alluring sort by Mr. Edward German. 
This is a real contribution to childish enjoyment, and 
the elders will not be lacking in appreciation of it. — 
“Songs of the Trees: Pictures, Rhymes, and Tree 
Biographies ” (Bobbs-Merrill) has been written by Mrs. 
Mary Y. Robinson, with music for the songs by Miss 
Josephine Robinson. The book is arranged by months, 
each of the twelve having three full-page pictures in 
color, showing some tree or shrub having especial refer- 
ence to that time of year. The book is filled with useful 
and unobtrusive information. — ‘Laurel Leaves for 
Little Folk” (Lee & Shepard) is edited, illustrated, 
and decorated by Miss Mary E. Phillips, who has 
covered almost the entire range of modern American 
writers, many of the contributions from well-known 
pens being here published for the first time. The book 
is certainly stimulating, and should give many a little 
one some conception of what it is that constitutes litera- 
ture. — “ Rhymes of Real Children” (Fox, Duffield & 
Co.) is by Mrs. Walter L. Goodwin, who writes under 
her maiden name of Betty Sage, with charming pictures 
in color by Miss Jessie Willcox Smith. There is more 
than average merit in these taking little bits of simple 
verse, and Miss Smith’s illustrations are certain to give 
additional popularity to the volume. — Mr. O. H. von 
Gottschalk has made the pictures in color and written 
the verses for “In Gnome Man’s Land” (Stokes), in 
which he sings the adventures of a small boy in a won- 
derful country where the vegetables have human life. 
The boy is present at the great battle between these 
inhabitants of the garden and a horde of army worms, 
success being finally won for the vegétables by the useful 
if irascible wasps which constitute their flying artillery. 
The books for very small children, which 
remain to be considered, are of many 
sorts. Chief among them may be men- 
tioned the delectable volume so well known in England 
since 1897,“ A Bad Child’s Book of Beasts ” (Dutton). 
It is in this classical work that the author, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, observes, ‘‘I shoot the hippopotamus with bullets 
made of platinum, because if I use leaden ones his hide 
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is sure to flatten ’em,” — and others of his comments on 
animal life are equally pertinent. Th~ pictures by 
«H. T. B.” are so bad that they r . really good; and 
the only wonder is that we have had so long to wait for 
an American reprint of the book. — “ Wanderfolk in 
Wonderland ” (Small, Maynard & Co.) is a superior 
book of animal stories, the text by Miss Edith Guerrier 
and the pictures by Miss Edith Brown. The tales are 
not only witty, but under the humanizing of the birds 
and beasts which take part in them there lies real knowl- 
edge of animal psychology and habits. — Two pretty 
little tales of animal life have been written by Miss 
Beatrix Potter and published in separate volumes 
(Warne) with graceful illustrations in color. “The 
Tale of Squirrel Nutkin ” tells of the real life of a real 
squirrel, and “The Tailor of Gloucester” relates how 
the kindness of an ancient artisan greatly troubled by 
commissions and illness is repaid by the mice he has be- 
friended. —“ The Curious Book of Birds” (Houghton) 
is written by Mrs. Abbie Farwell Brown and illustrated 
by Mr. E. Boyd Smith. Out of many lands and from 
many sources these quaint and veracious stories have 
been gathered. Many of them are from ancient mytho- 
logical origins, and the illustrator has had these deriva- 
tions in mind in planning his designs. The book has 
no little literary merit.— “ The Life of a Wooden Doll” 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.) is a long series of incidents in the 
life of its heroine, told for the most part by photographs, 
afew words being added by the book’s inventor, Mr. 
Lewis Saxby. The fact that the scenes are unquestion- 
ably from real, though still, life, gives them powers of 
conviction not otherwise attainable. — “ Children of the 
Arctic, by the Snow-Baby and her Mother ” (Stokes) is a 
result of Lieutenant Peary’s arctic life in 1893-5 in 
company with his wife, Mrs. Josephine Debitsch Peary. 
The “snow-baby,” Marie Ahnighito Peary, was born to 
the exiled couple while among the eternal snows, and 
it is of what was seen through her childish eyes regard- 
ing the life of the little Eskimo youngsters that the 
book treats. Quite as much information is conveyed 
through the reproduced photographs as through the 
text, interesting though the latter is. 








NOTES. 





“Twelve Years in a Monastery,” by Mr. Joseph 
McCabe, is reproduced in a second edition by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Special Method in Geography,” by Dr. Charles A. 
MeMurry, is published in a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, by the Macmillan Co. 

Senator H. C. Lodge’s * The Story of the Revolution ” 
appears from the press of the Messrs. Scribner in a 
new edition, this time in a single volume. 

“ The Young Man Entering Business,” a book of good 
counsel by Mr. Orison Swett Marden, is a recent pub- 
lication of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Corona Song Book,” compiled by Mr. William 
C. Hoff, is a collection of music for use in the higher 
schools, published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

A “Laboratory Manual of Biology,” by Messrs. 
George William Hunter, Jr., and Morris Crawford 
Valentine, is published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

** Wood-Carving: Design and Workmanship,” by Mr. 
George Jack, is published by the Messrs. Appleton in 
their “ Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks.” 





“Le Mariage de Gérard,” by M. Andté Theuriet, 
is a new “ Roman Choisi ” published by Mr. William R. 
Jenkins. It is edited by Professor Ralph Emerson 
Bassett. 

“The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” by Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, is now published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. in a second edition, considerably revised and 
enlarged. 

A new edition of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
attractive “ Portrait Catalogue,” revised for 1903-1904, 
has just made its appearance. A number of new por- 
traits have been added. 

«“ Widows, Grave and Otherwise,” is a year-book of 
daily quotations upon a perennially-interesting subject, 
compiled by Miss Cora D. Willmarth, and published 
by Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. 

The volume of “ Book-Prices Current” for 1903, 
published by Mr. Ellict Stock, is the seventeenth annual 
appearance of this useful book of reference. Mr. J. H. 
Slater is the compiler of the volume. 

An interesting contribution to American biography 
will be issued shortly by the Robert Clarke Co. in 
Mr. Joseph Hartwell Barrett’s two-volume work on 
“ Abraham Lincoln and his Presidency.” 

Col. George B. McClellan, the newly elected mayor 
of New York City, has written a book entitled “The 
Oligarchy of Venice,” which is to be published next 
spring by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Open Court Publishing Co. send us a transla- 
tion, by Dr. Paul Carus, of «‘ The Canon of Reason and 
Virtue,” which is English for the “Tao Ten King” of 
the Chinese philosopher and moralist, Lao-Tze. 

Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., author of “ Essays on 
Great Writers,” is now at work upon a Life of Francis 
Parkman, which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
include in their “ American Men of Letters ” series. 

A volume of selections from the Characters, Reflex- 
ions, and Maxims of La Bruyére and Vauvenargues, 
translated and provided with notes by Miss Elizabeth 
Lee, is a recent publication of Messrs E. P. Dutton & Co. 


‘ Parsifal,” by Mr. Oliver Huckel, is a blank-verse 
paraphrase of the story of the best of Wagner’s music- 
dramas. The little book is published by the Messrs. 
Crowell, and beautifully printed at the Merrymount 
Press. 

“A Primer of Hebrew,” by Mr. Charles Prospero 
Fagnani, is an elementary text published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is based upon the notes 
made by the author during ten years of practical 
teaching. 

“ The Taill of Rauf Coilyear” is a Scottish metrical 
romance of the fifteenth century, now edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and a glossarial index, by Professor 
William Hand Browne, and published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

Messrs. J. F. Taylor & Co. publish an illustrated edi- 
tion of “ Everyman,” in the original spelling, prepared 
by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, and provided with nearly 
a hundred pages of introductory matter, besides notes 
and a bibliography. 

“The Beauty of Wisdom” is a volume of daily 
readings from the Scriptures, canonical and apocryphal, 
together with a few excerpts from the Greek and Roman 
moralists, compiled by the Rev. James De Normandie, 
and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The purpose of the edition has been “ to revive, if pos- 
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of simple childhood. — Miss Elizabeth Hill records a 
pleasant recollection of a summer spent in the country 
in “My Wonderful Visit” (Scribner). “ When I was 
alittle girl,” she begins, “ I made an enchanting never- 
to-be-forgotten visit,” and the words fitly describe the 
event. The visit was to a certain Cousin Sally, who 
seems to have been as sympathetic as Miss Hill and her 
illustrator, Miss Beatrice Stevens, here prove them- 
selves to be. — Mrs. Martha Finley continues her famil- 
iar annual volumes with “Elsie and her Loved Ones” 
(Dodd), wherein the “ Elsie” family spend a winter in 
California, beguiling the time with stories from American 
history, generally of war. —“ Daddy’s Lad: The Story 
of a little Lass” (Nelson) is Mrs. E. L. Heverfield’s ac- 
count of a small maiden with great capacity for fun on 
one side and self-devotion on the other, her father need- 
ing her more than do most fathers. — Miss Jocelyn 
Lewis’s small heroine in “ The Adventures of Dorothy ” 
(Outlook Co.) is ten years old when she has her first 
experience in the country, a visit resulting in much inno- 
cent mischief. A small boy adds to the ensemble much 
devotion and an equal capacity for getting into trouble, 
the most exciting episodes being depicted also in Mr. 
Seymour M. Stone’s illustrations. — “ Five Little Pep- 
pers at School ”( Lothrop) shows Mrs. Margaret Sidney’s 
interesting little flock divided, the boys going to one 
place and the girls to another in pursuance of education, 
but not until they have done several things to show their 
kindness of heart. Mr. Hermann Heyer, evidently a 
lover of children, provides the illustrations. — “ Jane 
and John: Their Parties, Plays, and Picnics” (Little, 
Brown, & Co.) has a distinct leaning toward nature 
study in its pages, the children of the book spending 
their time inland and at the sea shore, and collecting 
every where specimens of all sorts of living things. The 
pictures in color by Mr. Charles E. Heil add to the 
worth of the volume. 


Fairy books seem to be as numerous 
this year as ever, and more pains are 
bestowed upon them than upon any other 
class of books for small people. In this season’s list 
Mr. L. Frank Baum holds the place of honor with no 
less than three books, of which two are entirely new, 
all published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. “The Magical 
Monarch of Mo” tells of a country where everything 
the human heart can wish for is found as fruit upon the 
enviable vegetation of that favored land, a consuinma- 
tion that makes socialism impossible and recommends 
itself at sight as a complete solution for all social ilis. 
The pictures, as in the others of Mr. Baum’s books, are 
in color, in this instance being drawn by Mr. Frank 
Verbeck. “The Enchanted Island of Yew” is in four 
quarters, “ like a mince pie,” and through its confines 
three mortal children ramble and make friends under 
the care of Prince Marvel, one of the best of fairies. 
Miss Fanny Y. Cory has made the illustrations and 
decorations, hardly a page being without embellishment. 
The last of Mr. Baum’s three books is a new edition of 
“The Wonderful Wizard of Oz,” with the text un- 
changed, but with several] new pictures by Mr. William 
Wallace Denslow. The chapter in which the scarecrow 
comes to life remains one of the best of its kind. — 
“ Six Giants and a Griffin, and Other Stories ” (Russell) 
is by Mr. Birdsall Otis Edey, with clever pictures by 
Mrs. Beatrice Baxter Ruyl. The stories show an abun- 
dant fancy, and cover a great deal of ground, mythical 
and modern. — An excellent compilation from the fairy 
lore of many lands has been made by Miss Esther 
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Singleton in “The Golden Rod Fairy Book” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), with many pages in color from the de- 
signs of Mr. Charles Buckles Falls. France, Germany, 
England, Poland, Denmark, India, China, Bohemia, 
Ireland, Spain, Russia, and Arabia are laid under con- 
tribution, some of the stories being translated by Miss 
Singleton herself, and due credit being properly given 
in all other cases. — ‘The Outlook Fairy Book” 
(Outlook Co.), compiled by Miss Laura Winnington, 
has not the same distinction as Miss Singleton’s book, 
and the curious credit is given for several famous tales 
as taken “ from the German of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen,” not flattering to the countrymen of that most 
lovable of Danes. Some fairy ballads are included with 
the prose, and the pictures are by Mr. J. Conacher. 
Books of child-rhymes are this year 
—_ olgmen, generally good, though not numerous; 
Miss Peabody’s book, already mentioned, 
being of another class entirely and a much higher one. 
Mr. William Wells Newell has issued a second and 
greatly enlarged edition of his “Games and Songs of 
American Children,” (Harper), adding much new ma- 
terial to the former book, and appealing to students no 
less than little people through the width and treat- 
ment of his subject.—‘“The Just So Song Book” 
(Doubleday) contains all the children’s lyrics from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s well-known volume, set to music of 
a modern and alluring sort by Mr. Edward German. 
This is a real contribution to childish enjoyment, and 
the elders will not be lacking in appreciation of it. — 
“Songs of the Trees: Pictures, Rhymes, and Tree 
Biographies ” (Bobbs-Merrill) has been written by Mrs. 
Mary Y. Robinson, with music for the songs by Miss 
Josephine Robinson. The book is arranged by months, 
each of the twelve having three full-page pictures in 
color, showing some tree or shrub having especial refer- 
ence to that time of year. The book is filled with useful 
and unobtrusive information. — “ Laurel Leaves for 
Little Folk” (Lee & Shepard) is edited, illustrated, 
and decorated by Miss Mary E. Phillips, who has 
covered almost the entire range of modern American 
writers, many of the contributions from well-known 
pens being here published for the first time. The book 
is certainly stimulating, and should give many a little 
one some conception of what it is that constitutes litera- 
ture. — “ Rhymes of Real Children” (Fox, Duffield & 
Co.) is by Mrs. Walter L. Goodwin, who writes under 
her maiden name of Betty Sage, with charming pictures 
in color by Miss Jessie Willcox Smith. There is more 
than average merit in these taking little bits of simple 
verse, and Miss Smith’s illustrations are certain to give 
additional popularity to the volume. — Mr. O. H. von 
Gottschalk has made the pictures in color and written 
the verses for “In Gnome Man’s Land” (Stokes), in 
which he sings the adventures of a small boy in a won- 
derful country where the vegetables have human life. 
The boy is present at the great battle between these 
inhabitants of the garden and a horde of army worms, 
success being finally won for the vegetables by the useful 
if irascible wasps which constitute their flying artillery. 
The books for very small children, which 
remain to be considered, are of many 
sorts. Chief among them may be men- 
tioned the delectable volume so well known in England 
since 1897,“ A Bad Child’s Book of Beasts ” (Dutton). 
It is in this classical work that the author, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, observes, “I shoot the hippopotamus with bullets 
made of platinum, because if I use leaden ones his hide 
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is sure to flatten ’em,” — and others of his comments on 
animal life are equally pertinent. The pictures by 
«“H. T. B.” are so bad that they are really good; and 
the only wonder is that we have had so long to wait for 
an American reprint of the book. — “ Wanderfolk in 
Wonderland ” (Smali, Maynard & Co.) is a superior 
book of animal stories, the text by Miss Edith Guerrier 
and the pictures by Miss Edith Brown. The tales are 
not only witty, but under the humanizing of the birds 
and beasts which take part in them there lies real knowl- 
edge of animal psychology and habits.— Two pretty 
little tales of animal life have been written by Miss 
Beatrix Potter and published in separate volumes 
(Warne) with graceful illustrations in color. “The 
Tale of Squirrel Nutkin” tells of the real life of a real 
squirrel, and “The Tailor of Gloucester” relates how 
the kindness of an ancient artisan greatly troubled by 
commissions and illness is repaid by the mice he has be- 
friended. —“ The Curious Book of Birds” (Houghton) 
is written by Mrs. Abbie Farwell Brown and illustrated 
by Mr. E. Boyd Smith. Out of many lands and from 
many sources these quaint and veracious stories have 
been gathered. Many of them are from ancient mytho- 
logical origins, and the illustrator has had these deriva- 
tions in mind in planning his designs. The book has 
no little literary merit. — “The Life of a Wooden Doll” 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.) is a long series of incidents in the 
life of its heroine, told for the most part by photographs, 
a few words being added by the book’s inventor, Mr. 
Lewis Saxby. The fact that the scenes are unquestion- 
ably from real, though still, life, gives them powers of 
conviction not otherwise attainable. — “Children of the 
Arctic, by the Snow-Baby and her Mother ” (Stokes) is a 
result of Lieutenant Peary’s arctic life in 1893-5 in 
company with his wife, Mrs. Josephine Debitsch Peary. 
The “ snow-baby,” Marie Ahnighito Peary, was born to 
the exiled couple while among the eternal snows, and 
it is of what was seen through her childish eyes regard- 
ing the life of the little Eskimo youngsters that the 
book treats. Quite as much information is conveyed 
through the reproduced photographs as through the 
text, interesting though the latter is. 








NOTES. 





“Twelve Years in a Monastery,” by Mr. Joseph 
McCabe, is reproduced in a second edition by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Special Method in Geography,” by Dr. Charles A. 
MeMurry, is published in a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, by the Macmillan Co. 

Senator H. C. Lodge’s “ The Story of the Revolution ” 
appears from the press of the Messrs. Scribner in a 
new edition, this time in a single volume. 

“ The Young Man Entering Business,” a book of good 
counsel by Mr. Orison Swett Marden, is a recent pub- 
lication of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“ The Corona Song Book,” compiled by Mr. William 
C. Hoff, is a collection of music for use in the higher 
schools, published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

A “Laboratory Manual of Biology,” by Messrs. 
George William Hunter, Jr., and Morris Crawford 
Valentine, is published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

“ Wood-Carving: Design and Workmanship,” by Mr. 
George Jack, is published by the Messrs. Appleton in 
their “ Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks.” 





‘Le Mariage de Gérard,” by M. Andté Theuriet, 
is a new “ Roman Choisi ” published by Mr. William R. 
Jenkins. It is edited by Professor Ralph Emerson 
Bassett. 

“The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” by Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, is now published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. in a second edition, considerably revised and 
enlarged. 

A new edition of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
attractive “ Portrait Catalogue,” revised for 1903-1904, 
has just made its appearance. A number of new por- 
traits have been added. 

“ Widows, Grave and Otherwise,” is a year-book of 
daily quotations upon a perennially-interesting subject, 
compiled by Miss Cora D. Willmarth, and published 
by Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. 

The volume of “ Book-Prices Current” for 1903, 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, is the seventeenth annual 
appearance of this useful book of reference. Mr. J. H. 
Slater is the compiler of the volume. 

An interesting contribution to American biography 
will be issued shortly by the Robert Clarke Co. in 
Mr. Joseph Hartwell Barrett’s two-volume work on 
“ Abraham Lincoln and his Presidency.” 

Col. George B. McClellan, the newly elected mayor 
of New York City, has written a book entitled “‘ The 
Oligarchy of Venice,” which is to be published next 
spring by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Open Court Publishing Co. send us a transla- 
tion, by Dr. Paul Carus, of «« The Canon of Reason and 
Virtue,” which is English for the “Tao Ten King” of 
the Chinese philosopher and moralist, Lao-Tze. 

Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., author of “ Essays on 
Great Writers,” is now at work upon a Life of Francis 
Parkman, which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
include in their “ American Men of Letters” series. 

A volume of selections from the Characters, Reflex- 
ions, and Maxims of La Bruyére and Vauvenargues, 
translated and provided with notes by Miss Elizabeth 
Lee, is a recent publication of Messrs E. P. Dutton & Co. 

‘ Parsifal,” by Mr. Oliver Huckel, is a blank-verse 
paraphrase of the story of the best of Wagner’s music- 
dramas. The little book is published by the Messrs. 
Crowell, and beautifully printed at the Merrymount 
Press. “ 

“A Primer of Hebrew,” by Mr. Charles Prospero 
Fagnani, is an elementary text published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is based upon the notes 
made by the author during ten years of practical 
teaching. 

“ The Taill of Rauf Coilyear” is a Scottish metrical 
romance of the fifteenth century, now edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and a glossarial index, by Professor 
William Hand Browne, and published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

Messrs. J. F. Taylor & Co. publish an illustrated edi- 
tion of “ Everyman,” in the original spelling, prepared 
by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, and provided with nearly 
a hundred pages of introductory matter, besides notes 
and a bibliography. 

“The Beauty of Wisdom” is a volume of daily 
readings from the Scriptures, canonical and apocryphal, 
together with a few excerpts from the Greek and Roman 
moralists, compiled by the Rev. James De Normandie, 
and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The purpose of the edition has been “ to revive, if pos- 
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sible, some ‘form of family service,” and for this his 
selections are admirably adapted. The book is made up 
of good literature and nothing else, a statement which 
cannot always be made of similar compilations. 

Mr. Charlton Miner Lewis has retold the story of 
«“‘Gawayne and the Green Knight,” which he calls 
“a fairy tale,” in an original poem of four cantos writ- 
ten in heroic couplets. ‘The little book is published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

An edition, published in handsome library form, of 
“The Complete Poetical Works of Adelaide Anne 
Proctor” comes to us from Messrs. T, Y. Crowell & Co. 
The volume contains a portrait of the author, and the 
introduction written by Charles Dickens. 

Volumes II. and LV. of the Garnett and Gosse “ Illus- 
trated History of English Literature ” are now promised 
by the Macmillan Co. for issue in January. Volumes 
I. and IIL., it will be remembered, appeared last spring, 
in advance of their publication in England. 

A translation, by Miss Katharine F. Boult, of the 
memoirs of Hector Berlioz is published by Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. as a volume of the “ Temple Auto- 
biographies.” There are four illustrations, one of them 
a portrait, and the book is charming in appearance. 

«The Care of a House,” by Mr. T. M. Clark, is “a 
. volume of suggestions to householders, housekeepers, 
landlords, tenants, trustees, and others, for the econo- 
mical and efficient care of dwelling-houses.” The work 
is published by the Messrs. Macmillan, and is illustrated. 

«“ A Calendar of John Paul Jones Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress,” compiled by Dr. Charles Henry 
Lincoln, and “A List of Lincolniana in the Library of 
Congress,” prepared by Mr. George Thomas Ritchie, 
are recent bibliographical publications of our National 
Library. 

“ Porto Rico: the Land of the Rich Port” is a sup- 
plementary reading-book by Mr. Joseph B. Seabury, 
published by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. At the 
same time we have from the American Book Co. a 
similar volume on “ The Philippines,” the work of 
Mr. Samuel MacClintock. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. expect to publish shortly 
a Life of Napoleon, by Professor Fournier of the Uni- 
versity of Prague. The American edition has been 
carefully translated under the editorship of Prof. E. G. 
Bourne of Yale, and will be supplied with a very useful 
bibliography of Napoleonic literature. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. publish a third 
edition of “ The Historical Geography of Europe,” by 
Edward A. Freeman. This is a work that is not likely 
to be outdated, and the changes made by Professor 
J. B. Bury, the editor, are neither many nor of great 
consequence. The work is in two volumes, a thick one 
and a thin one, the latter containing the maps. 

Mr. Henry Frowde is the publisher of “The Songs 
of Robert Burns,” now first printed with the melodies 
for which they were written. This “study in tone- 
poetry,” provided with bibliography, historical notes, 
and a glossary, has been prepared by Mr. James C. Dick. 
There are included no less than thirty songs now for the 
first time printed as the work of Burns. 

« Poems You Ought to Know” is a publication of the 
Fleming H. Revell Co. It gives us in book form the 
series of brief selections that have recently appeared 
from day to day upon the front page of a Chicago news- 
paper. Mrs. Elia W. Peattie is responsible for the 
selection, which is queerly miscellaneous, although a 





majority of the pieces might fairly be admitted to be- 
long to the treasury of good English poetry. Illustra- 
tions and biographical notes add to the interest and 
usefulness of the volume. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish “The Modern Age,” a 
text-book by Professor Philip Van Ness Myers. This 
work is a revision and expansion of the latter part of 
the author’s “ Medieval and Modern History,” the 
former part having appeared some time since in the 
revised form and in a separate volume. 

“The Alphabet of Rhetoric,” by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, is a book for the uses of the general reader 
rather than for teaching purposes. The topics are 
alphabetically arranged, and the work is an excellent 
guide to good usage, conveniently planned for reference. 
The Messrs. Appleton are the publishers. 

“ What to See in England,” by Mr. Gordon Home, 
is a guide-book published by the Macmillan Co. It is 
a book of alternating pictures and text, each subject 
treated having a single page of print set opposite a full- 
page illustration. One hundred and fifty subjects are 
thus dealt with, and there are two maps. 

The late Ross Winans’s “One Religion: Many 
Creeds,” first published about thirty years ago, is repro- 
duced by the Messrs. Putnam in a new edition, upon the 
initiative of Mr. Walter Winans, a grandson of the 
author. The Rev. Charles Voysey contributes an intro- 
duction to the work in this its latest form. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius’s “ Lucretia Borgia,” a study 
from the original documents, is translated from the 
third German edition by Mr. John Leslie Garner, and 
published in a handsomely-illustrated volume by the 
Messrs. Appleton. The daté of the first edition was 
1874, a fact that may be worth bearing in mind. 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co.’s new descriptive list 
of their own publications, just issued, is made especially 
attractive by a number of colored inserts, from illus- 
trations in books published by this firm. It is, besides, 
an unusually well-arranged and intelligentiy-prepared 
catalogue, which every book buyer will find of use. 

The editors of “The Psychological Review” will 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the founding of that 
journal by the commencement, in their January issue, 
of a special literary department, to include prompt 
consideration of current literature in psychology, phil- 
osophy, and cognate subjects, with literary news and 
announcements. 

“The Temple Series of Bible Characters and Scrip- 
ture Handbooks,” published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
is edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, and will extend to 
a considerable number of small volumes. The two now 
before us are “ Abraham and the Patriarchal Age,” by 
Dr. Duff, and “ David, the Hero-King of Israel,” by 
Canon Knox-Little. 

A number of interesting items are contained in the 
Atlantic Monthly’s programme for the coming year. 
Of especial importance may be noted a series of hitherto 
unpublished extracts from Emerson’s private journals, 
edited by his son; six reminiscent articles by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, entitled “ Part of a Man’s Life”; and Mr. 
Robert Herrick’s new serial, “ The Common Lot.” 

Mr. Sidney Norton Deane has translated from the 
Latin, and The Open Court Co. have published, a selec- 
tion of the most important of the writings of St. Anselm. 
The selection ineludes the “ Monologiam,” the “ Pros- 
logium,” and the “Cur Deus Homo,” together with 
Gaunilon’s “In Behalf of the Fool,” written as an 
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appendix to the first-named of these works. Criticisms 
of the ontological doctrine by various philosophers are 
also added to the volume by way of apparatus. 

“« Witnesses of the Light,” by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, is a volume made up of the William Belding 
Noble lectures for 1903. These lectures are given at 
Harvard, during the season of Advent. They are six 
in number, in the present instance, their subjects being 
Dante, Michel Angelo, Fichte, Hugo, Wagner, and 
Ruskin. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish the 
volume, 

About a year ago, Dr. Edward Everett Hale was 
persuaded to write for the New York “ American” at 
the rate of three articles a week for the period of three 
months. The thirty-nine leaders thus resulting, together 
with some other contributions to journalism made at the 
same time, are now collected into a volume entitled 
« We, the People,” which is published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe” and “The 
Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe,” are two 
companion volumes edited by Mr. Sherwin Cody, and 
published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. Both 
volumes are supplied with’ biographical and critical 
matter by the editor, and are issued in uniform style 
with his earlier illustrations of the short story and the 
English essay. 

“A Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys,” by Miss Charlotte 
Porter and Miss Helen A. Clarke, is a series of imag- 
inary conversations upon such subjects as America, 
evolution, love, music, war, and woman, each involving 
two poets, whose works are drawn upon for character- 
istic quotations. The idea is a capital one, and it is 
skilfully carried out. Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
are the publishers. 

Mr. L. Cope Cornford’s “ Essay-W riting for Schools,” 
published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., is not exactly 
a text-book, although it might well serve for one. It is 
addressed to young writers, whether in or out of school, 
and its method is that of persuasion enforced by ex- 
ample. The case of the novelist turned rhetorician is 
somewhat unusual, but in the present instance the meta- 
morphosis is certainly praiseworthy. 

Dr. E. Moore’s third series of “Studies in Dante” 
will consist of miscellaneous essays, dealing with the 
astronomy and geography cf Dante, the date assumed 
by Dante for the vision of the Divina Commedia, sym- 
bolism and prophecy in the last six cantos of the Pur- 
gatorio, the genuineness of the dedicatory epistle to 
Can Grande, ete. The Oxford University Press will 
issue the volume very shortly. 

The Macmillan Co. publish “ Practical Lessons in Hu- 
man Physiology, Personal Hygiene, and Public Health,” 
a school text-book by Mr. John I. Jegi. The book is 
marked by exaggerations and one-sided statements on 
the subject of narcotics that are usual in texts of this 
character, resulting from the unholy activities of the 
“ temperance ” fanatics, and their ill-advised meddling 
in the matter of public education. 

“ Tittlebat Titmouse” is the title given to what is 
called “a new and improved edition” of Warren’s 
“Ten Thousand a Year.” The volume is published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co., and the “improvements ” 
have been made by the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
They turn out to be sins of omission, the resulting vol- 
ume being about one-third the size of the original. Mr. 
Brady’s excuse for the abridgment is found in the 
approval of Dr. E. W. Warren, the son of the author. 





The Messrs. Scribners are the importers of the 
following reprints: “The Cavalier in Exile,” by the 
Duchess of Newcastle; “ Dante’s Divine Comedy: the 
Book and its Story,” by Leigh Hunt; and a thin-paper 
edition of the novels of Thomas Love Peacock, seven 
books in one, a veritable multum in parvo of literary 
delight, filling nearly a thousand pages, printed on thin 
paper, and bound in flexible leather. It would be diffi- 
cult to get more money’s worth than this within a single 
pair of covers. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
December, 19038. 


Administrator, A Great. Bernard Moses. World’s Work. 
Anglo-American Dispute, A New. North American. 

Arts, Fine, at Carnegie Institute. Review of Reviews. 
Bigoudines, The. André Saglio. Century. 

British Monarchy, The: A Reply. North American. 
Brooks, Phillips, and the Girls’ Club. Century. 

Buda and Pest. Frederick Palmer. Scribner. 
Bunau-Varilla, M. Henry Hale. Review of Reviews. 
Cannon as Speaker. Otto Carmichael. World’s Work. 
Cannor, Speaker. ‘‘Mentor.’”’ Review of Reviews. 
Children of the People. J. A. Riis. Century. 

Christmas in Business Life. R.D. Paine. World’s Work. 
Chrysanthemums. Maurice Maeterlinck. Century. 
Church, The. Theodore T. Munger. Ailantic. 

Citizenship and Suffrage. W. L. Scruggs. North American. 
Colombian Plea, A. Rail Pérez. North American, 
Colombia’s Last Vision of El Dorado. North American. 
Congo Free State Attack. D.C. Boulger. North American. 
Corn Belt, Life in the. T.N. Carver. World’s Work. 
Desertions, Increasing, and Army Canteen. No. American. 
Editing. Sir Leslie Stephen. Atlantic. ‘ 
Educational Problems, Light on Some. North American. 
English, Is it becoming Corrupt? T. R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Fable and Woodmyth. Ernest Thompson Seton. Century. 
Fanaticism in the U.S. J. M. Buckley. Century. 

Farmer, The New. B.T. Galloway. World’s Work. 
Gladstone, Morley’s. Goldwin Smith. North American. 
Gladstone, Morley’s. W.T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Hawthorne, Personality of. W.D. Howells. No. American. 
Holland. Edward Penfield. Scribner. 

Haunting, When Upweekis Goes. W.J. Long. Harper. 
London, Vanishing. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Atlantic. 
Mallarmé, Stéphane. Francis Grierson. Atlantic. 

Moros, Progress among the. Review of Reviews. 

Moros, Road Building among the. R. L. Bullard. Atlantic. 
**Nature Study.”” Joseph R. Taylor. Atlantic. 

Navy, American, Beginning of. J. R. Spears. Harper. 
Negro Republic, Centennial of the. World’s Work. 
Panama, Republic of. E. A. Morales. North American. 
Paris, Playground of. Guy W.Carryl. Harper. 

** Parsifal’’ in New York. L. Reamer. Rev. of Reviews. 
Philippine Trade and Industry on View. Rev. of Reviews. 
Portrait Exhibition at New York, The. Rev. of Reviews. 
Post-Office and the People. M. G. Cunniff. World’s Work. 
Publicist, Profession of. Arthur R. Kimball. Atlantic. 
Reading for a Boy of 17. Review of Reviews. 

Sahara, Lords of the. W.J.H. King. Harper. 

St. Petersburg, University of. C.F. Thwing. Harper. 
Satellite, Birth of a. George H. Darwin. Harper. 
Schools, Public, of New York. World’s Work. 

Science, New Revelation in. John Trowbridge. Aiélantic. 
Second Term Precedents. C. M. Harvey. Atlantic. 
Senators, Representative Inequality of. North American. 
Sienese Villas. Edith Wharton, Century. 

South, The, Had Secession Succeeded. North American. 
Surgical Advance in the U.S. F. P. Foster. World’s Work. 
Temptations to be Good. Alice K. Fallows. Century. 
Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems. J.C. Thomson. Harper 

United States, Who Owns the? S. S. Pratt. World's Wo Work. 
Venezuelan Arbitration, The. Wayne MacVeagh. No. Am. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 212 titles, includes books 
received by Tum D1au since its last issue. | 








HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas. By F. Hopkinson Smith; 
illus. in color, ete., by F.C. Yohn. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 159. Charles Seribner’s Sons. J 

Mother and Father. By Roy Rolfe Gilson; illus. by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 64. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

Reading a Poem. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Limited edition ; with etched portrait, 8vo, uncut, pp. 50. 
A. Wessels Co. ' $2.50 net. 

The Courtship of Miles Standisb. H. W. Longfellow; 
illus. in color, ete., by aowens Cc. oe Large 8vo, 
pp. 152. Bobbe-Merrill Co. 

The Defense of Guenevere, Th Other Poems. By William 
Morris; illus. by Jessie M. King. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 310. John Lon. 6 $1 25 net. 

A Nonsense Anthology. Collected by Carolyn Wells. 

harles Scribner’s 


New edition; 18mo, gilt top, pp. 289. 
. Limp’ leather, $1.50 net. 

Many Cargoes. 4 W. W. Jacobs. New edition; illus. 

in cies, ete., by E. W. ee 12mo, gilt top, pp. 285. 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Humming Top; er, Debit and Credit in the Next 
World. Trans. by Blanche Willis Howard. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 55. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 

Dennis Foggarty, the Irish Yutzo, and his Wife Honora. 
Illus , 12mo, pp. 301. A. Stokes Co. 80 cts. net. 
Little Henry’s Slate. By W. D. Nesbit. 18mo, Evansten: 

William S. Lord. 15 cts. 

Crude Ditties: A Collection of Limericks. By S. C. Wood- 
house, M.A. Illus. in color, 24mo, pp. 103. E. P, Dutton 
& Co. 50 cts. 

Friendship: The Good and Perfect Gift. By ‘ Ruth 
Ogden”’ (Mrs. Charles W. Ide). Illus., 18mo, pp. 61. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 50 cts. net. 

From Friend to Friend Kalendar, 1904. 32mo, pp. 32. 
Evanston: William S. Lord. 35 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Story of King Arthur and his Knighte. Written 
and illustrated by Howard Pyle. Large 8vo, pp. 313. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Laurel Leaves for Little Folk. By Mary E. Phillips. 
Fy large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 152. Lee & Shepard. 
50 net. 


Two Little Savages: Being the Adventures of Two Boys 
Who Lived as Indians and What they Learned. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. Illus., 8vo, uneut, pp. 554. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Crimson Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang; —_* - 
color, etc., by H. J. Ford. aan gilt edges, pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 

Robin Hood: His Book. By Eva M March Ta Illus. in 
color, ete., 8vo, pp. 267. Little, Brown, & & Co. $1 50 net. 

In African Forest and Jungle. By Paul Du Chaillu. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 193. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Jane and John: Their Plays, Parties, and Picnics. By 
Elizabeth Polhemus. Illus. in color, ete., 8vo, pp. 326. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Magic Forest: A Modern Fairy Story. By Stewart 
Edward White. [llus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 146. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

More Goops, and How Not to Be = By Gelett Burgess. 
Illas., 4to. F.A. Stokes Co. $1.50 

The Outlook Fairy Book for Little People. By Laura 
Winnington. Illus., 4to, » gilt top, pp. 313. New York: 
The Outlook Co. $1.20 

The Awakening of the ae By Frances Charles. 
Illus. in one ay gilt top, uceut, pp. 227. Little, 

wn, 

Dickon Bend the Bow. and Other Wonder Tales. By 
Everett McNeil. Illus. in color, large 8vo, pp. 176. 
Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The Star Fairies, and Other Fairy Tales. ~y 
Harrison ; illus. in color, ete., by Lucy Bat 
4to, pp. 128, A. ©. McClurg & Co. Aen 





Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By Mabel Cypeed — Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 272. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
— and her Dog Snip in Fairyland, "By Bennet 
Musson. Illus. in color, etc., large 8vo, pp. 165. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.30 net. 
Pioneer Spaniards in North America. » By William Henry 
ohnson. Illus., 8vo, pp. 381. ttle, Brown, Co. 
po By B D Ii 2 
ag with Morgan. y Byron A. Dunn. us., 12mo, 
“The Young Kentuckians Series.’”’ A. C. 
Esctene & Co. $1.25. 
Children of the Arctic. 
Mother. 
$1.20 net. 


My Wonderful Visit. By Elizabeth Hill. Illus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 270. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

Betty and Bob: A Storyof the Country. By Anne Helena 
Woodrnff. Lilus., 8vo, pp. 198. F. A. Stokes Co, $1.20 net. 

In Old Egypt: A Story about the Bible but not in the 
Bible. Pereira Mendes. [Illus., §vo, pp. 229. 

F. A. $1.20 net. 

Wanderfolk in Wonderland: A Book - omg Fable 
Stories. By Edith Guerrier; illus. a Edith Brown. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 123. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 net. 

Zisop’s Fables in Rhyme. By Richardson D. White and 
Margaret D. Longley; illus. My C. L. Bull. Large 4to. 
Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.25 

In Childhood Land. By Margaret Page. LIllus. in color, 
4to. Saalfield Pablishing Co. $1.25. 

The Curious Book of Birds. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 191. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

Peter Piper’s Practical Principles of Plain and Perfect 
Pronunciation. LIllus., 8vo. Scott-Thaw $1. net. 

The Adventures of Dorothy. By Jocelyn Lewis. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 189. New York: The Outlook Co. $1. net. 

The Girl Rough Riders: A Romantic and Adventurous 
Trail of Fair Rough Riders through the Wonderland of 
Mystery and Silence. By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 310. Dana Estes & Co. $1. net. 

Two Young Lumbermen; or, From Maine to Oregon for 
Fortune. By Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 326. 
Lee & Shepard. $1. net. 

The Doll that wen, 7 and Found. By Josephine 
Scribner Gates. , large 8vo, pp. 137. Toledo: 
Franklin Printing i oe Co. $1. net. 

More about Live Dolls. By Josephine Scribner Gates. 
Illus. in color, ete., 4to, pp. 105. Toledo: Franklin 
Printing & ving Co. $1. net. 

Elsie and her Loved Ones. By “Fy Finley. With 
portrait, 16mo, pp. 299. Dodd, Mead & Co. 385 cts. net 

Chatterbox for 1903. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 
Illus. in color, ete., 4to, pp. 412. Dana Estes & Co. 
90 ets. net. 

The Green Satin Gown. By Laura E. Richards. L[llus., 
12mo, pp. 225. Estes & 75 ets. net. 

The Story of Little Tom and Maggie, from ** The Milb 
on the Floss” of George Eliot. Illus., 12mo, pp. 187. 
* Famous Children of Literature.” Dana Estes & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

In Gnome Man’s Land. By O. H. Von Gottschalk. Llius., 
8vo. F. A. Stakes Co. 75 cts. 


By the Snow Bab 
Illus., 4to, pp. 120. Frederick A. 


and her 
stokes Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Autobiography of Seventy Years. By George F. Hoar. 
In2 — oe dy vure portraits, large 8vo, gilt tops, 
uncut. r’s Sons. $7.50 net. 


~~ _, Castes _ Unconventional Biography. By 
ilfrid Meynell. ” Tus. in photeqeerase, ete., ne gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 520. D. Appleton & Co. $3. ne 
Recollections and Impressions of James A. soneilt 
Whistler. By Arthur Jerome Eddy. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, 8vo, uncut, pp. 296. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 
George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham, 1628- 
ests A Study in the Mistes of the Restoration. By 


Lady Burg! . Illus, in vure, large 

8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 414. E. P. Dutton & Co. 86. net. 

A Keystone of Empire: Francis Joseph of Austria. By 
the author of ** The Martyrdom of an Em ”? Tihus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 322. &B . $2.25 net. 
Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi. By Myron H. 
Phelps; with Introduction by Edward Granville Browne, 


M.A. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 259. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The Story ofa Labor Agitator. By Joseph R. cae. Works ofc agen ey, Library edition. Concluding 
Illus., ame, pp. 461. New Youk: “The Outlook Co vols.: emories of his Life, edited by his 

$1.25 be =~ Lats yi + by Maurice Kingsley. In 2 vols., 
HISTORY. th ph vure portraits, 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. J. F. 


After Worcester Fight: Being a Companion Volume to 

“The Flight of the King.’”’ By Allan Fea. Illus. in 

hotogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 270. John 
lene . net. 

The True ‘History of the Civil War. By Guy Carleton 

. Ph.D. Llus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 421. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2. net. 

Select Statutes, and Other Documents, Illustrative of the 
er = the United States, 1861-1898. Edited by Will- 
iam Donald. 8vo, pp. 442. illan Co. $2. net. 

Three Frenchmen in Bengal; or, The Commercial Ruin 
of the an pod in 1757. By S.C. Gill, B.A. 
With =ees vow large 8vo, uncut, pp. 182. "Long- 
mans, Green, & 

The Philippine Siete 1493-1898. Edited by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson; with his- 
torical Introduction and additional Notes by Edward 
Gaylord Bourne. Vol. VII., 1588-1591. Illus., large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. Cleveland : Arthur H. Clark Co, 

. net. 

Beginnings of Maryland, 1631-1639. By Bernard C. 
Steiner, Ph.D. $vo, uncut, pp. 112. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bismarck’s Letters to his Wife, from the Seat of War, 
1870-1871. Trans. by Armin Harder; with Introduction 
by Walter Littlefield. With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 145. 
D. Applelon & Co. $1. net. 

Problems and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. Large 8vo, 
pp. 377. Longmans, Green, & Co. $4.60 net. 

The Voice of the Scholar, with Other Addresses on the 
Problems of Higher Education. By David Starr Jordan. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 278. Paul Elder & Co. $1.50 net. 

Hortus Vitae: Essays on the Gardening of Life. By Vernon 
Lee. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 249. John Lane. $1. 25 net. 

The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage. 
By Elbert N.S. Thompson, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 275. 
** Yale Studies in English.”” Henry Holt & Co. Paper, $2. 

Monologues, By May Isabel Fisk. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 190. r & Brothers. $1.25. 

A Bunch of Soren and Other Parlor Plays. By M. E. M. 
Davis. 16mo, pp. 257. Small, Maynard & Co. $1. net. 

Optimism: An Essay. By Helen Keller. With portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 76. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 ets. net. 

The Significance of the Ring and the Book. By Roy 
Sherman Stowell, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 30. Boston: 
Poet-Lore Co. $i. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by William MacDonald. 
Concluding vols.: Poetry for Children, Stories for Chil- 
dren, Tales from Shakespeare, Essays and Sketches, 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (2 vols.), Poems 
and Plays, Letters (2 vols.). Each illus. in photogravure, 
Mp rng gilt top, uncut. E. P. Dutton & Co. Per vol., 

Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. Vol. IL., Essays of Elia; Vol. Ill, ph for 
a Each illus. in ato. ete., 8v0, gilt top, 
uncut. Putnam’s Sons. Per vol., $2.25 net. 

Complete » Aah, of Frank Norris, ** Golden Gate ”’ edi- 
tion. on 7 vols., large 8vo, uncut. Doubleday, Page & 

25. net. 

Appletons’ Series of Plain and Colored Books. New 

4 i . ———~-vg 4 to p-% — # a, repro- 
u In otogravure ; e y! of the Hunting 
Field, illus. in color by Hi. Alken ; ; Nimrod’s The Life of 
& Sportsman, illus. in color by H. Alken; The Fables of 
a ~ app on wood by Thomas Bewick ; The 
Doctor Syntax, illus. in color b Thomas 
ae Seay The Tower of on, illus. 

by George wy E ~ The lish Dance = Death, 
from the desigue of Thomas Row ; with metrical 
illustrations b the author of ** The Tour of Doctor Syn- 

tax,”’ in 2 vols.; Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle, illus, b 

George Cruikshank and Toby Johannot. Each’ 16mo, gilt 

top, uncut. D, Appleton & Co. Per vol., $1.50. 





Taylor & Per vol., $2. 

The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy by Way of 
Switzerland and Germany in 1580 and 1581. Trans. and 
edited by W. G. Waters. In 3 vols., —— in mA, 
ete., 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. E, P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

Works of Anthony Hope, Author’ . > eion. New vols.: 
Rupert of Hentzau, 1 vol.; The o— Dialogues, and Com- 
edies of Courtship, 1 vol. "Each with photogravure frontis- 
piece, 8vo, gilt top, uncut. D. Appleton & Co. 

Works of Arthur Conan Doyle, Author’s edition. New 
vols.: ae Sherlock Holmes, and The Refugees. 
Each vure frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, uncut. 
D. pea nts phe Co. 

Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White ; edited 
by Grant Allen ; illus. by Edmund H. New. With Y 
= portraits, 121 — gilt top. uncut, pp. 552. rown 

$1.20 net. 

The J lh, Frog: ss English, Then i - ome a 

Clawed Back into a Civilized Language. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 66. Harper & Brothers. = 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


The Singing Leaves: A Book of Songs and S 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 18mo, pp. 124. 
Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 

For England: Poems Written during Estrangement. By 


lis. By 
oughton, 


William Watson. i6mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 61. John 
Lane. $1. net. 
After Sunset. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 16mo, gilt 


top, uncut, pp. 110. John Lane. $1.25 net. 

Poems. By George Edward Woodberry. 16mo, uncut, gilt 
top, pp. 278. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems, Now for the First Time 
Collected. Edited and anotated by J.C. Thomson. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 202. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

New England History in Ballads. By Edward E. Hale 
and his Children; with a few additions by other people. 
= . 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 182. Little, Brown, & Co. 

2. net. 

Rigel: An Autumn Mystery. By C.F. Keary. 8vo, pp. 99. 

ndon: David Nutt. 

The Beggar’s Garden. By Ruth Lawrence. Illus., 16mo, 
gilt top, pp. 106. Brentano’s. $1. net. 

A Hill Prayer, and Other Poems. By Marian Warner 
Wildman. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 103. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25 

Heartsease and Rue. By Héloise Soule. 
pp. 38. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1. 

The Visit of Lafayette: The Old Housekeeper’s Story. 
By Lucia Gray Swift. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 38. 
Lee & Shepard. $1. net. 

Impertinent Poems. By Edmund Vance Cooke. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 71. Boston: Forbes & Co. 75 cts. 
His Pa’s Romance. By James Whitcomb Riley. Illus. 

= color, etc., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 168. | Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1. net. 
Soul Sonnets of a Stenographer. By Samuel Ellsworth 


12mo, uncut, 


Kiser. 18mo, pp. 62, Boston: Forbes & Co. 35 cts. 
FICTION. 
Incomparable Bellairs. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 269. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Blood Lilies. By W.A. Fraser. Illus., 12mo, pp. 262. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Petronilla Heroven. By U. L L. Silberrad. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 319. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Daughter of a Magnate. By Frank H. Spearman. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 273. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The O’Ruddy: A Romance. By Stephen Crane and Robert 
Barr. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp. 356. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Holladay Case: A Tale. tevenson. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 298. Henry fee Oe $1.25. 

When I Was Czar: A Romance. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 227, F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Lost King. By Henry Shackelford. Lllus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 272. Brentano’s. $1.25. 

The Black Familiars. By L. 5. seen 12mo, pp. 312. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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The Roadmender. Michael Fairless. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 158. ES . Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
12mo, pp. 438. 


Hercules Carlson. By Alice MeAlilly. 
Jennings & Pye. $1.25. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Central Asia and Tibet, towards the Holy City of Lassa. 
By Sven Hedin. In 2 vols., illus., in color, ete., large 8vo, 
gilt tops, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10.50 net. 

Climbs and Explorations in the Canadian Rockies. 
By Hugh E. M. Stutfield and J. Norman Collie, F.R.S. 


_ ne 8vo, uncut, pp. 242. Longmans, Green, & 

The Books of Italian Travel (1580-1900). By H. Neville 
Maugham. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 459. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Leather. $3. net. 


Budapest: The City of the Magyars. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. Illus. in color, ete., 12mo, uncut, pp. 293. James 
Pott & Co. $1.50. 

Travels in Europe and America. By Charles E. Bolton, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 418. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Around the Caribbean and across Panama. By Francis 
C. Nicholas, M.Sc. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 373. 
H, M. Caldwell Co. $2. 

Literary New York: Its Landmarks and Associations. 
By Charles Hemstreet. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 271. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

From Broom to Heather: A Summer ina German Castle. 
By James Taft Hatfield. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 278. Jennings & Pye. $1.25 net. 

a ea Life in Town and Country. By 


Francis H. E. Palmer. Illus., 12mo uncut, pp. 301. 
an European Neighbours.” @G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the Trinity: 
With Remarks on Edwards and his Theology, by George 
P. Fisher, D.D. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 142. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Out of Nazareth. By Minot J. Savage. 12mo, pp. 378. 
American Unitarian Association. $1.20 net. 

Shoes and Rations for a Long March; or, Needs and 
Supplies in Every-Day Life. By H. Clay Trumbull. 8vo, 
pp. 353. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Understanding Heart, By Samuel M. Crothers. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 187. American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. $1. net. 

Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work: The New 
Evangelism. By Rev Whitefield Mead, Ph.D. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 376. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Nature of Goodness. By George Herbert Palmer. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 248. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

The Call of the Twentieth Century: An Address to 
Young Men. By David Starr Jordan. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 75. American Unitarian Association. 80 cts. net. 

A Message from the Past: Sermons. By Charles H. 
Eaton, D.D.; edited by Emily Stuart Eaton. With pho- 
togravure portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 239. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Sunny Memories of Three Pastorates. With a Selection 
of Sermons and Essays. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 310. Ithaca: Andrus & Church, $1.25. 

Famous Men of the Old Testament, By Morton Bryan 
Wharton, D.D. With pote, 12mo, pp. 333. New York: 
E. B. Treat & Co. $1.50 

The Atonement and the Modern Mind. B 
Denney, D.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 159. New Yor’ 
Armstrong & Son. $1. net. 

The Study of Ecclesiastical History. By William Ed- 
ward Collins, B.D. 16mo, uncut, pp. 166. Longmans, 
Green, 90 cts. net. 

Guides to the Higher Life: Selections from the Writings 
of Rev. J. Walter Sylvester. Edited by Annie T. Keyser. 
18mo, gilt top, pp.131. Albany: J. B. Lyon Co. $1. net. 

Missions and World Movements. By Bishop Charles 
H. Fowler. 18mo, pp. 103. Jennings & Pye. 25 cts: net. 

The Apex. Pe’ Thomas B.Gould, 12mo, pp.111. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

A History of Medizval Political Theory in the W: 

B RW. Carlyle, C.LE., and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. Vol I. 
e Second tury to the a. by A. J. Carlyle. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 314. G. P . Putnam’s Sons. 

Municipal Trade: The Advanteges and Disadvantages 
Resulting from the Substitution of Representative Bodies 
for Private Proprietors in the ent of 

ings. By Major Leonard Darwin. vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 464. E. P. Datton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Getting a Living: The Problem of Wealth and Poverty — 
of Profits, Wages, and Trade Unionism. By George L. 
Bolen. 8vo, pp. 769. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Political Theories of the Ancient World. By 

Westel Woodbury yg a Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 294. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Josiah Tucker, haan i Study in e History of 
nomics. aaa? Walter Ernest Clark, Ph.D Laan ore. 8vo, 
uncut, re University Studies.” 
millan be Paper, $ 

The Administration of Fee A Study in Centralization. 

By Harold Martin Bowman, LL.B. 8vo, a 
p. 224. ** Columbia University Studies.”” Macmillan Co. 
ty $1.50. 

The Acquisition of — Sociai, and Industrial 
Rights of Man in America. By John Bach McMaster. 
With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 123. Cleveland: The 
Imperial Press. 

The New Epoch: As Developed by the Manufacture of 
Power. By George S. Morison. With pbotegsevers, por- 
trait, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 134. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 75 cts, net. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

The Moth Book: A Popular Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Moths of North America. By W.J. Holland, D.D. Illus. 
in yy ete., 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 479. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. ¥. net. 

arenes and Adaptation. By Thomas Hunt Morgan, 

. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 470. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

we .4 and Immunity, with Special Reference to the 

Prevention of Infectious B George M. Stern- 

berg, M.D. 8vo, pp. 293. G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $2. net. 

Treatise on Thermodynamics. By Dr. awn hg 
authorized translation by Alexander One, Large 
8vo, pp. 272. gmans, Green, & Co. 

Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic. Br ™. E. Boole. 
12mo, pp. 144. Oxford University Press, 75 cts. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
The History of American Sculpture. By Lorado Taft. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 544. 
** History of American Art.’’ Macmillan $6. net. 
American Masters of Sculpture: Being Brief A ia- 
tions of Some American Sculptors and of Some P of 
Seulpture in America. By Charles H. Caffin. ry be 
— 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 234, Doubleday, Page & Co 


** Science Series.”’ 


A Cyclopedia of Worksof Architecture in Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. Edited by William P. P. Longfellow. 
= edition ; illus., 4to, pp.546. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

. net. 

The Old Furniture Book. With a Sketch of Past Days 

ow ware By N. Hudson Moore. Illus., 12mo, pp. 254. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $2. net. 

The Work of Botticelli. Illus.. large 8vo. ** Newne’s Art 

Library.”” Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Report of ~ Commissioner of Education, for the year 
i. Vol. L., large 8vo, pp. 1176. Government Printing 
ce 


Negro Education in the South: Two Addresses. By A. A. 
Gunby. 12mo, pp. 66. New Orleans: H. omason. 

Zoblogy, Descriptive and Practical. By Buel P. Colton, A. M. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 600. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.50 

Money, Banking, and Finance. By Albert Ss. Bolles, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 336. American Book Co. $1.25. 

Mediseval and Modern History. By Philip Van Ness 
Myers. Part — ‘tox: Modern Age. 12mo, pp. 650. 
Ginn & Co. $1.25 
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A Practical Course in Spanish. By H. M. Monsanto, 
A.M.. and Louis A. Languellier. LL.D.; revised by Free- 
~— = genes. Jr. 12mo, pp. 398. American Book 

Poems of Tennyson. Edited by Henry van Dyke and 
D. Laurance Chambers, A.M. 12mo, pp. 490. “Atheneum 
Press Series.”” Ginn & Co. 90 cts. net. 

The Universal System of Practical Bookkeeping. By 
C. Sn = Ernest L. Thurston. 4to, pp. 192. Amer- 
ican 

Physical ’ Rabeaetaary Manual. By H. N. ahato, 5 M.S. 
Revised edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 267. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Galdés’s Dofia Perfecta. Edited by Edwin Seelye Lewis, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 377. American Book Co, $1. 

The High School Choralist. By Charles Edward Whiting. 
Large 8vo, pp. 272. D.C. Heath & Co. 96 cts. 

A First Book in Business Methods. By William P. Teller 
and Henry E. Brown. 8vo, pp. 271. Rand, McNally & Co 

Stories of the Ancient Greeks. By Charles D. Shaw. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 264. Ginn & Co. 60 cts. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited by William 

, fe, Litt.D. Illus., 16mo, pp. 236. American 
Book Co. 50 cts. 

How the People Rule: Civies for Boys and Girls. By 
Charles DeForest Hoxie, Pd.M. 12mo, pp.165. Silver, 
Bardett & Co. 

The Rational Method in Reading. By Edward G. Ward. 
= Reader; illus., 8vo, pp. 304. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

cts. 

Werner’s Heimatklang. Edited by Marian P. Whitney, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 232. Henry Holt & Co. 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Edited by Theda Gilde- 
meister. Illus., 16mo, pp. 328. Rand, MeNally & Co & Co 

Grimm’s Kinder-und Hausmirchen. Edited by B. J. Vos. 
an frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 191. American Book Co, 

cts. 


George Sand’s La Mare au Diable. Edited by Leigh 
R. Gregor, B.A. 16mo, pp. 152. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. 
Mérimée’s Colomba, Edited by Hiram Parker Williamson. 

12mo, pp. 220. American Book Co. 40 cts. 

Fifty Fabies by La Fontaine. Edited by Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie. Lllus.,12mo, pp. 127. American Book Co. 40 cts. 

The Philippines: A Geographical Reader. By Samuel 

Clintock, Ph.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 105. American 
Book Co. 40 cts. 

Reynard the Fox. Adapted by.E. Louise Smythe. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 122. ** Eclectic School Readings.’’ American 
Book Co. 30 cts. 

The Rational Method in Spelling. Third and Fourth 
Years. By Edward G. Ward and Emma Johnson. 
8vo, pp. 156. Silver, Burdett & Co. 30 cts. 

Around the World in the Sloop a A Geographical 
Reader. By Captain Joshua Slocu 3 Se 12mo, pp. 215. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. 

Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, Book I., and The Dream 
of Scipio. Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood. 12mo, 
pp. 150. Ginn & Co 

New First Music Reader. By J. M. McLaughlin, G. A 
b spre and W. W. Gilchrist. 8vo, pp. 122. Ginn & Co. 

30 ets. 


Chateaubriand’s Les Aventures du Dernier Abencer- 
age. Edited by James D. Bruner, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 96. 
American Book Co. 30 cts. 

Macmillan’s Pocket Classics, new vols. : ioieg's | Life 
of Goldsmith, edited by Gilbert Sykes Blakely, A 
re ay A s Essay on Johnson, a ~~, gx arn Schuyler 
A.M.; Byron’s Shorter Poems, 

Bowles, A.M. Each with portrait, — Macmillan Co. 
Per vol., 25 cts. 

Medial Writing Books. By H. W. Shaylor and G. H. 
Shattuck. In 6 books. Ginn & Co. 

The Natural Number Primer. David niga S.B. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 107. American "Bork Ge 25 cts. 

The Shorter Poems of Tennyson. Edited by Charles 
Read Nutter. A.B. With portrait, 24mo, pp. 285. 
millan Co. 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Haymarket Theater: Some Records and Reminis- 
cences. By Cyril Mande; edited by Ralph Maude. Illus. 
» = s. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 240. . Dutton 
3. net. 





Pee: Philosophical Essays. By F. C. S. Schiller, 
A. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 297. Macmillan Go. $2.75 net. 
onto, A New Interpretation of Race- 
Traditions. By Adolph Roeder. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 224. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

The Theory of Advertising: A Simple Exposition of the 
Principles of Psychology in their Relation to Successful 
Advertising. By Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D. Lllus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 240. Small, Maynard & Co. $2. net. 

The Laws and Principles of Bridge, with Cases and 
Decisions. By * Badsworth.”’ 16mo, gilt edges, pp. 283. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.40 net. 

Sixty Bridge Hands. By Charles Stuart Street. 18mo, 
gilt top, pp. 116. Dodd, Mead & Co. Leather, $1.25 net. 

A Primer of Hebrew. By Charles Prospero Fagnani. 
12mo, pp. 119. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The New Era in the Philippines. By Arthur Judson 
Brown, D.D. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 314. Fleming H. 
Revell Co, $1.25 net. 

Some Famous American Schools. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
oe = » Tine, gilt top, uncut, pp. 341. Dana Estes & Co. 

1.20 

The roto of the Atlantic Cable. By Charles Bright, 
F.R.S.E. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 224. D. Appleton & Co. $1. net. 

The New International Encyclopeedia. Edited by Daniel 
Coit Gilman, LID. and others. Vols, XIL. aul. XIV. 
Each illus. in color, etc., 4to. Dodd, Mead 

The Record of a Family: A Means of ted Inter- 
esting Data in the Lives of the Children, from Birth to 
Maturity. 4to, gilt edges, pp. 131. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Fireside Child-Study: The Art of Being Fair and Kind. 
By Patterson Dubois. 18mo, pp.159. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


60 cts. net. 
Don’ts for Mothers. Gabrielle E. Jacksun. 
50 cts. net. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


New Number: A Guide to English Syntax contains a most impor- 
tant contribution to oo — in _ form of discussions of idioms, 
~~ case relations, e' — connection with text. Special price 


18mo, 








or classes. New edition : e Study of Ivanhoe, with map of 
Ivanhoe Land, picture and plans of Conisborough Castle. Special 
price for classes. Single copies, each, 50 cents. 


The Creative Art of Fiction 
An Essay. By H. A. Davipson. 


Subject, Narrative Art, Plot Structure, etc. An important aid in 
teaching fiction. Single copies, 50 cents. Published by 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Albany, N. Y. 


BOOK LABELS ‘entit Identify ad oats 2 Tee the 


cover. I will send you samples aes to a, — &. 
on request. Prices moderate. T. JOSEPH DOWLING, 
Twelfth and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
for home, school, or 


CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH vrivate ‘instruction, 
with original features ensuring success while cn labor. Mailed 
for one dollar, but, if desired, sent free on approval. 

E. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 











“The Rending of Virginia,” Wasa The Davison 


leaven 
disruption and Rebellion. that hatched the = 
War. The Winning of West Vi Virgina i. work of recognized value 
which has gone me university and public libraries. 


Cloth, illustrated, pp. _ $2.00. Through dealers or direct. 
A. C. HALL, : $ : GLENCOE, ILL. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett,. 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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ANGEL’S WICKEDNESS 


By MARIE CORELLI 


CIVIL WAR srxt,9term Aaceciess Govt coer 
PORTRAITS faa teal entree Saat, wieges 





Printed in large clear type and tastefully bound. Price 75c, postpaid 


WALTER R. BEERS, Publisher, 67 4th Ave., New York 











PF. H. MESERVE, 265 Eddecombe Ave., New York. 








THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleg 89 vol 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 








SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





(71 in all), comprising many of 
English Literature, 
. Flexible red 


| || A SERIES of dainty little volumes 


morocco, in box, eac 


| G.P.Putnam’s Sons “Sy youn” 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 


Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 


BOOKS. St overran, "gets serum, 


Write us. We can get 
, byt, Dad yom Please state wants. When in England call. 
BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binummenam. 
BOOK SECOND-HAND and OUT-OF-PRINT 
CATALOGUES FREE 
J. HARDIE BROWN, Bookseller and Printseller 
12 South College Street - EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 


Pickering & Chatio, 
66, Haymarket, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


























Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction 
Fine Old English and 
Foreign bookbindings 
Illuminated MSS. 
*. Catalogues issued. 

Price 12 Cents. 

















STORY-WRITERS, — ae Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
Gash, er the iad sechsten aah etusesthon, ev ebeien on 00 guttiention? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Good short stories. Special articles of interest. 
Newspaper features for syndicating. 
We buy and sell Serial Rights. 
We are in position to place the manuscript of Authors, 
Writers, and Illustrators to the best possible advantage. 


Chicago Literary Press Bureau 


Suite 614 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 














TWO CATALOGUES READY 
No. 4|. pry AMERICANA from the , Library of the late 
elle Rae — including DeBry’s ‘Grand Voyages, 
No. 40 CHOICE AND RARE ENGLISH BOOKS. First 

° ed ti ete., Pe oe oo oe 
known collector. CATALOGU 8 zB. 

F. M. MORRIS, Bookseller, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 





BOOK - LOVERS, LIBRARIANS, COLLECTORS! 
Send for catalogue of Standard, Rare, and Curious Books. 
700 CHOICE ITEMS AT LOW PRICES. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
WILLIAM THOMSON, No. 59 West 125th Street, New York. 








ENGRAVED For Collections AUTOGRAPH 
PORTRAITS xgtra ilvetrating LETTERS 


Bought and Soild 








Charles De F. Burns, 29 W. 42d St., New York 
AUTOGRAPH OF FA pl 
LETTERS BOUGHT AND SOLD 

WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 











Send for Price Lists. 1125 Broadway, New York. 


Notice to Collectors 
My stock of An’ y—45- Prints, and Historic Engra’ in 
’ — fe lage — tb i aa 
Re -.- WANTS in the above lines. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED AND PROMPTLY ANSWERED 








JOHN A. ete 
No. 40 Brattle Street 83 33 


RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS 


We invite the attention of book-buyers to our 
large stock of Rare, Old, and Choice Beoks 


Correspondence solicited. Will furnish any book ever published. 
Send list of wants. Our “Shoppe” is the World’s Emporium for 
Books on Mormonism. Catalogues sent on request. 


SHEPARD BOOK CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT WHENEVER TOU HEED 4 BOOK 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. ’ 

DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, waite Gos quotations, An 





slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “sx, fac‘ 


ima at et ty 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND 
AUTOGRAPHS Our free monthly catalogues are 


valued by collectors in all lines. 
Send your name to-day for them. Your personal examination of our 
interesting stock is solicited. We carry no rubbish. Visitors always 
welcome. “Anything that's a book.” 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP, 5A Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Bonams, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ann ded series for ey Schools and one Omg No time 


superficial or mechanical work. Numerous 
es in conversation, translation, MR. - , Part I. (60 cts.): 
Eeteomedictogsnte thorough | drill in ‘Pronunciation. Part II. (90 cts.): Pa | re OO S 
Inte: Essentials of Grammar ; 4th edition, revised, with 


Vocabulary : poyh. - graced. Part WI. ($1.00): Composition, 














Idioms, Syntax ; meets requirements for admission to college. Chiefly imported, having been personally 
us Fane Ha ~ Eton ae Ol selected during my trip abroad, now 
otew to introduction. offered at special prices to reduce stock 
on account of removal December 26. 
HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition The stock represents 1,100 titles 2, 500 
Cast trcieitnentaill " prea volumes, comprising choice books suitable 

y schools and colleges every where. volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
SEND FOR LIST. Besides the standard books in the various 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York departments of literature in first and de 


luxe editions, the stock is replete in Doves, 
Vale, and Kelmscott press publications; 


The S | UDEBAKER Monumenta Palezographica Sacra, Bur- 
_—_—_ lington Club Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fine Arts Builving Book Bindings, Giraud’s Les Arts du 


| Métal, Illuminated MSS. in British Mu- 
ay oe between Congress and seum, complete set Lawrence and Bullen’s 
an Buren Stree 


4 Italian Novelists, Duruy’s Rome, Greece, 
BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER 14 | etc., etc. Catalogue on request. 
Mr. Henry W. Savace Offers ol 7 RIC KETTS 








| 
RAYMOND HITCHCOCK BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER 
in the Mow Comlc Opera Succen First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


The YANKEE CONSUL | 


By H. M. Brossom, Jr., and A. G. Ropyn. 


AN INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
AppEARING IN THE DIAL’S Hotrpay Issues 
DECEMBER 1 anp 16, 1903. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL TIMES 


IN BEAUTIFUL FORM 


The Books published by the SCOTT- 
THAW CO. are now accepted as the 


finest examples of typography of modern 
times. Among those already issued are: 


I. 





LANDOR’S PERICLES AND 
ASPASIA. [Vol. 1. of “The Library of 
Noble Authors.”] Folio, cloth. Printed 
on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 200 
copies, signed and numbered. $15.00 net. 


. MORE’S UTOPIA. With Life of 


More and his Letters to his Daughter. 
Folio, cloth. [Vol. II. of “ The Library 
of Noble Authors.”] Folio, cloth. Printed 
on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 200 
copies and each copy signed and numbered. 

$10.00 net. 


. EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF 


LIFE. Quarto, half vellum, linen sides. 
Printed on hand-made paper. $4.00 met. 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. The 


complete series of the remarkable wood-cuts 
after Hans Holbein. Edited by Austin 
Dobson. Printed on Japan vellum. 

$1.75 net. 


. POLONIUS: Wise Saws and Modern 


Instances. Collected by Edward FitzGerald, 

the translator of the Rubaiyat of Omar 

Khayyam. Leather, extra, gilt edges. 
$1.00 net. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson, with nineteen 
remarkable drawings by Charles Raymond 
Macauly, nine in photogravure plates. Price 
$2.00 net. Also an edition on Japan vellum, 
limited to 150 copies. Price $10.00 net. 








Send for catalogues and prospectuses to 


SCOTT-THAW CO. 
542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, NEW YORK 


Publishes the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENC AND OTHER FOREIGN 


LANGUAGES 
Stock of im 


contain masterpieces of French, Spanish, and 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF ALL PUBLICATIONS, 
ALSO OF IMPORTED BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR GIFT 
PURPOSES, WILL BE SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


William R. Jenkins 


8 
Street, NEW YORK 


rted books is very large. Our ROMANS CHOISIS, 
CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, tastefully printed, low-priced, 
Italian authors. 


Sixth Avenue and 48th 











HOW TO JUDGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Large quarto Net $1.50 84 illustrations 
(Postage 14 cents) 


A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE APPRECIATION 
OF BUILDINGS, BY THE LEADING CRITIC OF 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE COUNTRY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Nos. 33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 











| 








THE MOSHER BOOKS 


NEW CATALOGUE CHOICELY 
A PRINTED IN RED AND BLACK, 

DONE UP IN OLD STYLE GREY 
WRAPPER, UNCUT EDGES, MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST TO ALL BOOK 
LOVERS WHO APPLY FOR IT. 


HIS IS MR. MOSHER’S ONLY 
I METHOD OF MAKING HIs 
EDITIONS KNOWN. ALL POs- 
SIBLE VALUE IS PUT INTO THE 
BOOKS ISSUED BY HIM, AND THEY 
ARE THEN LEFT TO ADVERTISE 
THEMSELVES BY THEIR INTRINSIC 
MERIT. 


HOSE WHO HAVE NEVER SEEN 

I A CATALOGUE OF THE 
MOSHER BOOKS ARE URGED 

TO SEND IN THEIR NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES. IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO MAKE THEIR ACQUAINTANCE. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 














The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of the most 


useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of WEBSTER’S | 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dictionary of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words, 
New Gazetteer of the World, 

New Biographical Dictionary. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 


Why Not Give Some One This Useful Christmas Present ? 
FREE —“A Test in Pronunciation,” 


Instructive and entertaining for the whole family. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 




















| 
| 
| Efficient Service to Librarians 
| 


‘HE service we render to librarians and book | 
im | committees, both in the way of information 
and the supplying of all books ordered, is most | 
efficient and thorough. | 


TWO REASONS 


| fl 1 Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 
2 Our extensive experience, gained from 
constant attention to library orders, enables 
us to give much practical information and 
many suggestions to book buyers. 





| The book catalogues we publish are considered 

| the best and most complete issued by any com- 

| mercial house—one of our catalogues includes 

| over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


| | 
A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
| CHICAGO 

















AN INEXPENSIVE GIFT-BOOK OF LASTING VALUE 





SOME of the most notable things which distinguished 

writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 


New York Times Saturday Review. 


Right Reading 


WorRDs OF GOOD COUN- 
SEL ON THE CHOICE AND 
USE OF BOOKS, SELECTED 
FROM TEN FAMOUS 


NY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe 

guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but 

the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 

judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 
Courant. 


HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 
tions, which are uniformly helpful.— Boston Transcript. 


“TRERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much 

that is practical and profitable for every reader in these 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 





AUTHORS OF THE IQTH 
CENTURY. 


; 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
AT THE 
MERRYMOUNT PREss 


Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
8o cts. net. 


Half calf or half morocco, 
$2.00 net. 





A. C. MCCLURG & CO., 





PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 



































A HERMIT’S WILD FRIENDS; or, Eighteen Years in the Woods 


By Mason A. Watton. An important nature book by the well-known hermit of Gloucester, 
Mass. “A treasure among the best books relating to the great out-of-doors. Not a page in it 
but reads like a romance.””—Boston Transcript. Fully illustrated. Cloth, large 12mo, net $1.50. 


AMONG THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE DRAMA 
By Water Rowtanps. The sixth volume in the popular Great Masters Series. Profusely ilius- 
trated. ‘Critical comment of an especially valuable nature for the lover of the theatre.” —Boston 
Beacon. Cloth, small 12mo, gilt top, boxed, met $1.20. Half calf or morocco, net $2.40. 


SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


By Oscar Fay Apams. A popular account of the foundation, history, and traditions of nine 
American boys’ schools. Fully illustrated. ‘A work the value of which cannot be overestimated.” 
—AHalifax Herald. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.20. 


THE YEAR’S FESTIVALS 
By Hecen Puitsrook Parren. An exquisite gift book, presenting the legends and folk-lore of the 
most famous anniversaries and holidays. Fully illustrated. “An altogether charming account of 
old-time customs.”—Christian Endeavor World. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00. 


THREE HUNDRED THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO 


By Litta ExizaseTH Ketiey. A complete treasury of suggestions on games, sports, handiwork, 
ways of making money and of entertaining friends. The most exhaustive popular treatise of this 
kind ever published at a moderate price. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.20. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 











Issued on SSEARLAEED 1008. Per year, 
the Ist THE DIAL $2.00 ; 
and 16th of A Semi-Montbly Fournal of single copy, 
each month. Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Information 10 cents. 











“The Dial’? has always stood for character. It has The good sense, the sound critical judgment, the liberal 
the old Puritan conscience on which everything that is | spirit, the high principles of ‘* The Dial,’’ all maintained 
lasting in our country is built. It is sane, wise, truthful; | with simplicity, steadiness, and without pretension, have 
it is honest, hopeful, and kindly, and with all this it is the | secured the respect as well as the cordial regard of its 
best journal of literary criti- readers. 








pe ghee ings have, and we “The Dial” seems at present the enttené, a... names 
Davin Srarr JORDAN. _ — and sensible organ of American April 21, 1900. 
Stanvorp Untversirr, ¢c im. — BARRETT WENDELL + 199 . 
April 18, 1900. in “ Literary History of America.” | 4; ee ~ Bo egg 
“ The Dial” is easily our 











work of upholding the best 

most valuable literary review. It has been faithful to the | standards of literary criticism in this country. It has done 

best literary traditions from the first, and will no doubt | this with dignity, courage, and strength. 

continue to be so. Joun Burrovens. James Lane ALLEN. 
Weer Paax, N. Y., April 7, 1900. New Yor«, April 8, 1900. 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER For the purpose of introducing Tae Drax to a large circle of 


new readers the publishers will mail to any person, not now 
a subscriber to the paper, who will send us 10 cents and mention this advertisement, four consecutive numbers, 
together with a special offer for a yearly subscription. No obligation is implied by the acceptance of this 
offer other than the intention to give the paper a full and fair examination. 
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Poems of Tennyson 





Chosen and 
Edited 


2422 WITH AN INTRODUCTION #4224 


By HENRY 


VAN DYKE 


The work of the most popular of English poets is here arranged and edited by one of 


his most distinguished students. 
and comprises one quarter of the book. 


I. Tennyson’s Place in the 
Nineteenth Century. 
II. An Outline of Tennyson’s 
Life. 
III. Tennyson’s Uses of his 
Sources. 





Dr. Van DykKe’s Introduction is most comprehensive 
It includes the following chapters. 


IV. Tennyson’s Revisions of 
his Text. 


V. The Classification of 
Tennyson’s Poems. 


VI. The Qualities of Tenny- 
son’s Poetry. 


The book has been made by the Merrymount Press in special anticipation of the holiday 


sale, and is unusual in its attractiveness. 


The photogravure illustrations, which are 
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also Dr. Van DyKe’s selection, are from sources not easily available, and some of them 
have been hitherto unpublished. It is the intention of the editor and publishers to make 
this volume the most inviting form in which the poet has been offered to the general reader. 


12mo. Cloth. With cover design in full gold. 562 pages. $1.50 net. 


Ginn G Company, Publishers, Boston 











The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 





T= monumental work undertaken by Dr. Furness has been received everywhere with high critical approval, and 
with its extended preface, its various readings, its explanatory and critical notes, its discussion of the merits of the 
different texts, of the date of composition and of the source of the plots, and its array of English and Continental 
criticisms and bibliography and alphabetical index, it supplies what is indispensable to the thorough study and 
intelligent enjoyment of the plays. : 

“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shakespeare,” says Dr. WILLIAM 
Aupis WricHr. 

The London Atheneum states, “ This, the most exhaustive work on Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America.” 

Dr. W. J. Roure declares of a recent volume, “ This, too, like its predecessors, is . . . the entire literature of 
the subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.” 

The thirteen volumes which have so far appeared are : 





Macbeth 


As You Like It 


Revised Edition by Honack Howarp Furness, Jr. 


Romeo and Juliet 
Othello 

King Lear 

The Tempest 


The Winter’s Tale 
Hamlet (two volumes) 

Much Ado About Nothing 
The Merchant of Venice 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream Twelfth Night 


Royal octavo, gilt top, uncut edges. $4.00 net, per volume. 


Half morocco, gilt top, $65.00 net (sold in sets only). 


Postage, 30 cents extra, per volume. 








| Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphi 


J 
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“BETTER THAN FICTION 


THIS YEAR.” 


That’s what a well-known bookseller recently said of our new, moderate 
price, artistically made gift books. 


It has been our good fortune to secure this exceptional list 


of ideal gift books—gratifying the taste of the most exacting —delighting the easily pleased. 


GIFT BOOKS OF 


H UGH 
BLACK 


Edition de Luxe 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


WORK: A Study In Ideals 


The success of Mr. Black's ‘ Friendship ** 


alone insures a large publicity for 
this companion volume. 





It is the acme of the printer's and bookbinder’s art. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 

FRI EN DSH | P 45,000 copies of the former edition of 
‘Friendship’ having been sold is our reason 


for presenting this Edition de Luxe at this popular price. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





Mabel Nelson 


THURSTON 
Ranks with “A 
Kentucky Cardinal” 


ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY 


This romance of an outdoor girl makes a lover of everyone who reads of her. 
Infectiously full of the woods and wilds. Scene: Suburbs of Washington. 
Handsome illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 





CLARA E. 
LAUGHLIN 


Author of “ Evolution 
of a Girl’s Ideal” 


MILADI 


‘*Miladi’’ is a composite of the women of our homes, and to her Miss 
Laughlin addresses herself in sweet-tempered admonishment, homely. advice, 
and splendid humor. Old English boards, $1.20 net. 





FORREST 
CRISSEY 


Illustrated by 
Griselda M. McClure 


THE COUNTRY BOY 


‘«Every man who kept his boy heart will delight in its natural charm. There 
isn’t much in boydom that Mr. Crissey has left untouched.’’— Chicago Post. 
Cloth, $1.50 met. 





HAROLD 
COPPING’S 


Interpretation of 
Bunyan’s Characters 


The Puritan Pilgrim’s Progress 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping with characters in Puritan costume. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Marked by an idea that i is so good and so much to the 
point that we wonder why it has not been seized upon before.”"—Bookman. 


“Is certain of a hearty welcome. 





With Many Tinted 
Illustrations 


Handsomely Decorated 


in Holiday Style 


POEMS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


A collection of the poems of all ages with which we ought not only to be 


familiar, but which we ought to know. $1.50 net. 





EDITED BY 
WILLIAM 
S. LORD 





THIS IS FOR YOU 


Love poems of the saner sort. Daintily bound in half-vellum, silk ribbon, 
boxed. $1.00 net. 














Send for complete Descriptive Circular showing specimen pages and illustrations 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 











Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
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